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SOME  CLAIMS  OF  SALEM  ON  THE  NOTICE 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


A  paper  read  at  Academy  Hall,  Salem,  August  2,  1894,  by  invitation 
of  the  Historical  Pilgrimage  from  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

BY  ROBERT  8.  RANTOUL. 

My  Friends  :  You  ask  me  to  recount,  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  the  contributions  of  Salem  to  the  history  of  the 
country  :  no  easy  task. 

A  place  which  has  given  to  the  world  such  names  as 
Prescott  and  Hawthorne  in  letters,  Bowditch  and  Peirce 
in  science,  Lynde  and  Story  in  law,  Pickering  and  Lan¬ 
der  in  war,  and  Bentley  and  Johnson  in  learning,  and  to 
its  country  almost  a  navy  in  two  wars,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  tell  its  story  in  thirty  minutes.  Clearly, 
however,  you  have  no  half  hours  to  spare. 

You  seek  the  sources  of  the  country’s  history.  Some 
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of  them  you  must  seek  here.  There  are  several  points  at 
which  the  history  of  Salem  impinges  upon  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  other  matters  which  we  are 
sure  must  have  an  interest  for  strangers.  Hawthorne’s 
personality ;  his  contribution  to  American  letters ;  are 
among  them.  The  witchcraft  delirium  is  one  of  them. 
We  show  the  spots  associated  with  the  genius  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  but  the  limit  of  time  imposed  forbids  us  to  venture 
further.  We  show  the  material  reminders  of  that  mon¬ 
strous  fanaticism,  the  witchcraft  frenzy,  for  which  it  is 
our  lot  to  suffer  unduly ;  the  hill  where  its  victims  per¬ 
ished  ;  the  death-warrant  formally  endorsed  with  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  hanging ;  the  childish  gossip,  which,  having 
served  for  evidence,  was  solemnly  recorded.  All  this 
we  show,  and  it  is  amongst  our  contributions  to  your  his¬ 
tory,  is  it  not? — this  dreadful  warning,  pointed  by  the 
spectral,  bloody  finger  of  the  past,  teaching  to  all  the 
future  the  lesson  that  fanaticism  is  aa  unsafe  ally  always. 
This  lesson  also  we  must  leave  to  the  silent  eloquence  of 
facts. 

To  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  again,  Salem  contributed 
without  stint  and  bore  her  honorable  part  in  writing  that 
lamented  page  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  we 
deal  to-day  with  a  remoter  past. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  our  story  on  which  we 
must  not  be  silent.  They  take  us  back  to  the  troubled 
period  just  before  the  war  of  Independence.  They  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  Gage,  the  first  military  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bringing  in  his  hand  the  obnoxious  Boston 
Port  Bill.  They  cover  the  immediate  establishment,  by  roy¬ 
al  orders,  of  the  state  Capital  and  Headquarters  at  Salem. 
They  take  us  to  the  North  Bridge,  where  our  people  and 
the  King’s  troops  sternly  confronted  each  other  with  no 
advantage  to  the  latter,  two  months  before  Lexington  and 
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Concord.  And  they  lead  us  on  to  the  part  contributed  by 
Salem  to  the  naval  ascendency  of  the  country. 

His  Excellency,  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  Gage,  the 
successor  of  Hutchinson  as  Governor  and  Captain-General 
of  this  province,  stepped  ashore  from  the  British  frigate 
"  Lively,”  at  Castle  William  in  Boston  harbor,  on  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1774.  The  usual  pomp  attended  him.  He 
was  not  an  unknown  factor  in  American  history.  He  was 
well  and  honorably  known  for  his  distinguished  service  in 
the  last  French  war.  He  had  been  present  at  Ticonderoga 
and  he  bore  wounds  received  while  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Washington  at  Braddock’s  final  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of 
birth,  his  father  being  the  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount 
Thomas  Gage  of  Sussex,  and  he  had  married  an  American 
wife,  a  daughter  of  President  Kemble  of  the  neighboring 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  this  time  fifty-three 
years  old,  and  had  held  for  ten  years  before  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  King’s  forces  on  this  continent.  Four 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  rode  up  King  street,  now  State 
street,  in  Boston,  between  lines  of  British  soldiery,  the 
Boston  Cadets  among  them,  guns  booming  and  colors 
flaunting,  took  the  oath  at  the  State  House,  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  By  his  side  rode,  that  day,  a  young  oflScer  with  an 
honorable  career  before  him,  a  trusted  comrade  in  arms, 
who  had  received  Gage  at  the  castle,  who  had  been  the 
military  adviser  of  his  predecessor  Hutchinson,  and  who 
had  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  as  the  probable  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  new  administration.  This  soldier 
was  Lieutenant^Colonel,  the  Honorable  Alexander  Leslie, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  then  in  command  of  the  64th  reg¬ 
iment  of  the  line— one  of  those  two  regiments  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  Boston  Samuel  Adams  had  on  a  historic  occasion 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  dispense  with,  and  since  that 
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memorable  day  doing  garrison  duty  at  the  castle.  He  too 
was  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  people  of  this  prov¬ 
ince.  Leslie  was  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  peer, 
a  descendant  of  that  General  Alexander  Leslie,  made 
Field  Marshal  of  Sweden  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  who 
led  22,000  Scotch  covenanters  under  Cromwell,  at  Marston 
Moor.  Colonel  Leslie  himself  became,  later  in  the  war,  a 
distinguished  Brigadier,  doing  conspicuous  service  in  the 
South  at  Charleston  and  under  Cornwallis,  and  went  home 
to  be  placed  second  in  command,  under  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  August  6,  1783. 

The  substitution  of  Gage  for  Hutchinson  as  governor 
of  the  Province  was  thought  to  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
Our  people  knew  Gage  for  a  blunt  old  soldier  but  they 
intended  to  give  him  no  pretext  for  a  resort  to  force.  They 
were  studiously  conducting  themselves  withir  the  line  of 
legal  right.  It  was  notorious  that  he  regarded  the  Port 
Bill,  which  he  was  sent  here  to  enforce,  as  an  improper 
measure,  only  to  be  justified  under  military  law,  and  that 
he  had  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  Kingdom  for  that 
view, — and  that  he  was  persuaded  that  20,000  troops  would 
be  needed  to  establish  military  law,  whilst  his  command 
numbered  less  than  4,000  men.  If  Hutchinson  had  been 
native  bom.  Gage  had  given  hostages  in  his  American 
marriage,  and  moreover  he  had  won  all  his  honors  on  this 
continent.  He  at  once  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Salem,  then  next  to  Boston  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Province,  and  established  headquarters,  with  two 
companies  of  Colonel  Leslie’s  regiment  encamped  near  by, 
at  the  Hooper,  since  better  known  as  the  Collins  House, 
just  out  of  Salem,  where  his  family  soon  joined  him. 

With  the  instinct  of  a  soldier  he  proposed  to  choose  his 
own  advisers.  The  choice  of  councillors  had  been  a  func¬ 
tion  heretofore  conceded  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  His 
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first  measure  which  outraged  public  sentiment  was  to 
negative,  by  virtue  of  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  half  the 
councillors  proposed  to  him.  May  26th,  and  to  adjourn 
the  Assembly  to  meet  him  June  7th  at  Salem,  as  he  said, 
by  the  King’s  particular  commands.  Hutchinson,  for  years, 
says  John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  had  preferred 
Salem  for  his  headquarters  and  capital.  Our  Town  House, 
the  "  Pine  State  House  ”  of  the  Boston  Hymn,  then  stood 
on  Town  House  square,  and  was  promptly  put  in  order  by 
our  selectmen  at  the  moderate  outlay  of  £10, 16s.  7d.  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  hoped  that  Salem  would  be  pleased 
with  the  advantages  accruing  to  her  at  the  expense  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  by  the  removal  of  the  capital,  but  our  people  spurned 
the  bribe.  Gage  proceeded  to  appoint  councillors  by  man¬ 
damus,  as  it  was  called  under  the  new  act ;  announced  that 
he  would  suppress  town  meetings ;  and  soon  provided  us 
with  a  list  of  grievances  full  enough  to  alienate  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  will  with  which  we  had  received  him.  His  arrival 
in  Salem  at  noon,  June  2d,  had  been  made  the  signal  for 
loyal  jubilation.  He  came,  says  the  Essex  Gazette  of  the 
day,  "  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Boston  gentlemen  in 
their  carriages.  His  Excellency  was  met  on  the  road  by 
a  large  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  this  place 
and  Marblehead,  who,  with  many  civil  and  military  offi¬ 
cers,  formed  a  grand  procession.”  Saturday,  June  4th, 
was  the  Royal  Birthday  and  Salem  observed  it  with  every 
demonstration  of  attachment  to  the  King’s  person.  On 
Monday,  June  6th,  in  further  recognition  of  the  event, 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  ” — I  quote  the  same  journal — 
"  gave  a  most  brilliant  ball  at  the  Assembly  Room,  where 
his  Excellency  honored  the  company  by  his  presence.” 

According  to  adjournment  the  representatives  of  the 
Province  met,  next  day,  at  our  Town  House.  Cushing  was 
speaker  and  Samuel  Adams,  clerk.  Governor  Gage  ad- 
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dressed  them.  Some  days  later  they  replied  to  his  address 
in  a  communication  which  contained  a  scathing  rebuke  of 
his  two  predecessors  in  office.  The  committee,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  paper  in  person,  on  reaching  these  strictures, 
were  not  permitted  to  read  further.  They  were  dismissed, 
and  a  message  was  returned  in  which  the  Governor  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  "  indecent  reflections  ”  on  his  predecessors, 
and  stigmatized  the  address  as  "  an  insult  upon  His  Maj¬ 
esty  and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  an  affront 
to  himself.”  June  17th — the  anniversary  of  Louisburg, 
just  a  year  to  a  day  before  Bunker  Hill — a  crisis  was 
reached.  The  Governor  had  learned  that  measures  were  on 
foot  for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Septem¬ 
ber  15th,  of  delegates  from  the  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
secure  united  action ;  and  that  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
taking  steps  to  be  represented.  This  scheme  he  hoped  to 
thwart  by  proroguing  the  assembly  then  in  session.  And 
while  his  secretary  of  state  was  storming  their  closed 
doors,  doing  his  best  to  serve  a  royal  order  for  their  dis¬ 
solution,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  elect  Cushing,  the 
two  Adamses,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Bowdoin  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  at  Philadelphia ;  provided  for  the  delegates’  ex¬ 
penses  ;  passed  resolves  which  could  by  no  possibility  be 
misunderstood,  and  then  adjourned  the  sitting.  Thus  the 
Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
were  chosen  in  Salem,  almost  under  the  eye  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  129  members  of 
the  assembly  sat  behind  the  bolted  doors  and  only  12  dis¬ 
sented.  The  key,  says  Quincy,  was  kept  safe  in  the  pocket 
of  Samuel  Adams.  The  plan  of  procedure  was  his,  and 
had  required  three  days  caucusing  at  a  Salem  tavern,  to 
bring  it  to  a  head.  This  act,  says  Webster,  terminated 
the  political  power  of  England  over  Massachusetts  forever. 
A  new  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  Governor  to  meet 
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at  Salem,  October  fifth,  but  before  that  day  arrived  His 
Excellency  had  revoked  the  summons,  and  had  forbidden 
the  session,  and  had  betaken  himself  with  his  family  and 
all  his  troops  to  his  winter  quarters  in  Boston.  This 
course  he  explained  to  the  home  government  in  a  letter  to 
the  f^arl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord  North’s  secretary  for  the 
colonies.  The  assembly,  he  says,  declined  to  recognize 
or  to  act  with  his  newly  appointed  council,  whose  members 
lacked  courage  enough  to  come  together  in  Salem,  save 
under  military  protection.  As  he  could  not  recognize  the 
old  council,  which  the  assembly  had  summoned,  and  was 
indisposed  to  precipitate  an  issue  at  that  time,  he  had  de¬ 
termined  not  to  meet  the  general  court  at  Salem  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  would  prorogue  the  session  and  go  to  Boston, 
there  to  support  with  his  presence  and  an  armed  force  the 
sittings  of  the  Superior  Court  about  to  be  held  by  his 
obnoxious  Chief-Justice,  Oliver. 

In  contempt  of  his  authority  the  assembly  met  again  in 
our  Town  House,  October  5th, — organized  itself  by  the 
choice  of  John  Hancock  for  president, — denounced  the 
governor’s  action  as  an  outrage ;  and,  as  the  people  had  in¬ 
structed  them  to  do,  resolved  themselves,  two  days  later, 
with  such  other  delegates  as  might  be  authorized  to  join 
them,  into  a  Congress  of  the  Province,  which  assumed 
sovereign  powers,  and  from  that  day  forward  continued  to 
administer  them.  October  the  7th,  then,  was  the  birthday, 
and  Salem  Town  House  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

But  Gage  had  not  withdrawn  from  Salem  without  a 
foretaste  of  the  spirit  of  our  people.  A  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Salem  had  been  called  by  the  town’s  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  morning  of  August  24,  1774,  to  choose 
delegates  to  a  county  convention.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  was  months  before  the  Boston  town  meetings,  of 
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which  history  has  much  to  say,  had  been  interfered  with. 
Gage  resolved  to  prevent  the  gathering.  Assuming  that 
it  was  one  of  those  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  recent 
act,  he  issued  his  proclamation  forbidding  attendance,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  appeared  at  Salem  in  command  of 
his  troops.  The  committee  of  the  town  were  summoned 
to  meet  him  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Brown — one  of 
his  mandamus  councillors — whose  mansion  stood  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  town  house,  at  a  site  now  occupied  by  the 
market-house  in  Derby  square.  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
not  thirty  years  of  age,  was  the  committee’s  spokesman. 
They  waited  upon  the  Governor  at  Colonel  Brown’s,  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  hour  when  the  resolute  people  of  Salem  were 
thronging  to  the  town  house.  Meanwhile  the  troops  from 
the  camp  on  the  Neck,  the  59th  regiment  of  the  line,  had 
been  put  in  motion.  Reaching  Neck  Gate  they  were  halted 
and  the  order  to  load  was  given  and  executed.  Here  they 
took  leave  of  their  women  and  children,  who,  Pickering 
says,  were  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and,  with  their  sur¬ 
geons  present  and  ready  for  service  and  everything  pre¬ 
pared  for  instant  action,  resumed  their  march. 

The  Governor  remained  at  Colonel  Brown’s.  Pickering, 
who  had  met  Gage  before  in  a  business  way,  says  he  was 
"  in  an  indecent  passion.”  Gage  denounced  the  meeting 
as  treasonable  ;  spoke,  Pickering  says,  "  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence  of  voice  and  gesture,” — said  he  was  not  there  to 
argue  "quirks  of  law,” — and  threatened  the  committee,  if 
they  did  not  disperse  the  meeting,  with  the  attentions  of 
the  high-sheriff  and  of  the  attorney-general,  both  of  which 
functionaries  stood  behind  his  chair.  At  the  same  time 
he  emphasized  his  remarks  by  ordering  up  his  troops,  who 
marched  as  far  up  town  as  the  George  Williams  estate, 
just  above  the  present  entrance  to  the  Cadet  armory. 

While  the  governor  was  engaged  in  this  heated  colloquy 
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with  the  town’s  committee,  the  citizens  had  organized 
themselves  outside  the  Town  House  doors,  had  chosen 
their  delegates  to  the  county  convention,  and  had  quietly 
dispersed.  Pickering  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
were  arrested  for  calling  the  meeting.  But  they  were  not 
magistrates  nor  otherwise  in  authority  and  had  no  power 
either  to  summon  or  to  dismiss  a  lawful  assembly.  The 
matter  soon  became  too  serious  for  the  courts  and  they  were 
never  prosecuted. 

Before  nightfall  three  thousand  men  with  muskets,  liv¬ 
ing  in  and  about  Salem  had  pledged  themselves  to  a  rescue 
if  the  town’s  committee  were  further  molested.  Gage  had 
declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  transport  every  one  of 
them.  It  was  apprehended  by  the  patriots  in  Boston  that 
troops  were  in  motion  to  deliver  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  board  the  "  Scarboro  ”  man-of-war,  just  sailing 
from  that  port  for  England,  and  a  midnight  express  was 
sent  out  to  warn  the  Salem  people.  They  replied  with 
spirit  that  "  they  were  ready  to  receive  any  attacks  tiiey 
might  be  exposed  to  for  acting  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  and 
interests  of  their  country,  as  becomes  men  and  Christians.” 
This  transaction  made  one  of  the  grievances  recited  in 
the  first  declaration  of  the  Provincial  Congress  put  forth 
at  its  October  sessiou  in  Cambridge,  and  the  later  commu¬ 
nication  addressed  by  that  body  to  His  Excellency,  October 
29,  1774,  in  reply  to  a  message  from  him,  again  refers  to 
it  and  asks,  "  Have  nut  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  whilst 
peaceably  assembled  for  concerting  measures  to  preserve 
their  freedom,  and  unprepared  to  defend  themselves,  been 
in  imminent  danger  from  your  troops  ?” 

In  the  despatch  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  transmitting  these 
proceedings.  Gage  seems  puzzled  over  the  legal  subterfuge, 
the  "  new  evasion,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  assembling  sponta¬ 
neously  without  a  call  from  the  selectmen.  He  says  none 
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of  the  crown  officers  here  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  He 
surmises  that  the  inhabitants  were  as  well  pleased  in 
choosing  their  delegates  in  the  open  air,  as  though  they 
had  got  into  their  Town  House  for  the  purpose,  and  adds 
that  his  troops  never  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Town  House,  thus  betraying  an  undecided  and  an 
apologetic  temper  little  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  civil 
war. 

So  Gage’s  campaign  in  Salem  had  been  a  failure.  His 
attempts  to  force  the  initiative  upon  us  in  the  trouble  that 
was  to  come  had  proved  abortive.  Our  attitude  was  rig¬ 
idly  defensive.  His  return  to  Boston  early  in  September, 
with  all  the  troops  he  had  about  him,  left  our  people  in  a 
very  diflferent  mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  welcomed 
his  arrival.  Salem  had  not  proved  to  be  the  loyal,  pliant 
capital  that  Hutchinson  and  Loi’d  North  were  looking 
for.  Gage’s  body-guard  had  been  under  arms  since  the 
defiant  August  meeting,  and  the  Governor  himself  had  not 
been  seen  amongst  us  since  August  26th.  I  have  seen 
a  large  print  produced  in  London  at  this  time  in  which  the 
Governor  is  made  an  object  of  derision.  Setting  out  for 
Salem  on  his  plunging  charger,  the  horse  rears,  unseats 
His  Excellency  and  heads  again  for  Boston.  Personally, 
Gage  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  eft'usion  of  blood  and  every¬ 
thing  that  could  stand  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  His 
conduct  in  private  was  irreproachable.  He  busied  himself 
at  the  Hooper  House  in  working  out  plans  for  fortifying 
Boston  Neck.  He  passed  his  leisure  hours  in  floating  about 
Wenham  Lake  in  the  barge  belonging  to  the  Hooper  estate, 
and  made  himself  as  acceptable  with  his  tales  and  sweet¬ 
meats  and  pleasing  ways  to  "  Pond  John  ”  Dodge  and  the 
boys  who  lived  near  that  charming  sheet  of  water  as  he 
did  the  following  winter  to  those  Boston  lads  who  coasted 
on  the  common.  And  it  is  significant  of  the  conciliatory 
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disposition  the  General  exhibited  at  this  time  that  the 
Endecott  Family,  who  occupied  the  Old  Orchard  Farm 
granted  to  Governor  Endecott  in  1632, — on  a  portion  of 
which  called  the  Governor’s  Plain  the  Hooper  mansion 
stood, — were  treated  with  studious  respect,  and  every 
ration  they  were  called  upon  to  furnish  was  paid  for  with 
prompt  and  scrupulous  exactness. 

No  more  British  regulars  were  seen  in  Salem  that  year. 
Six  months  later,  Sunday,  February  26,  1775,  occurred 
the  first  collision,  since  the  Boston  Massacre,  between  the 
King’s  troops  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Gage 
employed  the  winter  after  he  left  Salem  in  reconn oitering 
and  in  efforts  to  disarm  the  Province.  Troops  had  been 
detailed  to  points  south  of  Boston,  where  they  had  been 
asked  for  to  protect  those  in  sympathy  with  the  Crown. 
Spies  had  been  dispatched  to  Worcester  county  who 
brought  valuable  reports.  Arms  could  no  longer  be  im¬ 
ported  nor  bought.  The  Neck  approach  to  Boston  was 
guarded  with  intrenchments. 

Learning  from  his  friends  that  the  Provincial  Congress 
was  collecting  munitions  of  war  in  dangerous  quantities  at 
Salem,  Gage  dispatched  Leslie  with  sealed  orders  and  with 
as  much  of  his  regiment, — I  think  they  numbered  246, — 
as  could  be  concealed  under  the  hatches  of  a  single  trans¬ 
port  ("sent  off  privately  in  the  night  by  water,’’  wrote 
Gage  in  his  report  to  Lord  Dartmouth),  from  Castle  Wil¬ 
liam  to  Salem,  to  forestall  the  movement.  They  sailed 
across  the  Bay  unheralded  to  Marblehead, — not  a  soldier 
to  be  seen  on  deck, — landed  while  the  town’s  people  were 
at  afternoon  service,  formed  on  Homan’s  beach,  loaded 
their  muskets,  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  about  three  o’clock 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Salem.  Marblehead  men  do 
not  slumber,  even  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  country 
is  in  danger.  As  soon  as  the  destination  of  the  force  was 
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assured,  Major  Pedrick  of  that  town  mounted  his  horse 
and  by  riding  across  lots  came  up  with  Leslie,  marching 
at  the  rear  of  his  regiment,  just  as  they  were  crossing 
Forest  River.  The  two  officers  were  acquaintances  and 
Leslie  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Pedrick.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  file  right  and  left  and  give  the  pass  to 
the  Marblehead  Major,  who,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
was  soon  out  of  sight  and  spreading  the  alarm  in  Salem. 

When  the  64th  regiment  reached  Salem,  following  the 
old  road  which  is  now  Lafayette  street  as  far  as  the  engine 
house  and  after  that  point, Mill  street,  it  found  itself  delayed 
for  a  time  on  entering  town  by  a  broken  bridge  at  New 
Mills  and,  that  obstruction  passed,  marched  in  detachments 
in  order  to  produce  a  diversion,  the  smaller  one  towards 
the  Neck,  another  towards  the  North  Bridge,  this  last  pro¬ 
vided  with  coils  of  rope,  pickaxes,  shovels,  lanterns  and 
hand  spikes.  Arriving  at  North  Bridge,  which  must  he 
passed  if  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  effected, 
they  found  the  draw  raised  and  a  formidable  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  gathered.  The  few  flat  boats  lying  in  the  river  were 
promptly  scuttled  by  their  owners.  A  demand  that  the 
draw  be  lowered  was  made  and  refused.  No  transportation 
was  at  hand.  A  parley  ensued,  and  some  rough  and  angry 
scuffiiiig.  With  every  moment  of  delay  the  alarm  was 
spreading.  So,  too,  was  the  smaller  detachment  which  had 
marched  toward  the  Neck  approaching.  To  collect  a  threat¬ 
ening  force  in  those  feverish  times  was  the  woi’k  of  min¬ 
utes.  Timothy  Pickering  was  early  on  the  ground.  Parson 
Barnard  was  there,  hurrying  from  his  pulpit  in  the  North 
church,  which  the  troops  had  passed  on  their  march 
through  Lynde  street  (from  Washington  to  North  street), 
and  so  was  Richard  Derby  who  owned  some  of  the 
guns  to  be  secured,  and  Captain  Mason  who,  under  orders 
from  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  preparing  them  for 
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service.  Major  Pedrick,  the  friend  of  Leslie,  was  there, 
and  so  was  Captain  Felt  who  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
the  Colonel,  now  marching  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Together  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Leslie,  by  dint  of 
threats  and  warnings,  that  he  could  expect  to  advance  no 
further  without  a  serious  encounter.  This  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid.  The  day  was  wearing  on.  While  the  disposi* 
tion  of  our  people  to  resist  did  not  abate,  their  ability  to 
resist  grew  apace  with  their  increasing  numbers.  The 
Marblehead  regiment  was  under  arms.  The  Danvers  minute 
men  were  on  the  march  for  Salem.  Leslie  took  the  ground 
that  he  was  in  the  lawful  use  of  the  King’s  highway.  Our 
people  assured  him  that  both  the  road  and  the  bridge  were 
private  property,  not  to  be  appropriated  by  force,  except 
under  martial  law.  Martial  law  was  a  measure  to  which 
the  British  authorities  were  not  yet  prepared  to  resort. 
To  disarm  an  opponent  might  be  a  high  handed  measure  of 
administration  but  it  was  not  necessarily  an  act  of  war.  The 
right  to  bear  arms  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  reserved 
to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  since  they  became 
sovereigns,  and  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  of  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighty  amongst  their  sovereign  rights. 
It  was  not  so  before.  Once  the  Calvinists  disarmed  the 
Baptists,  in  this  colony,  as  an  act  of  civil  policy  on  a 
question  of  immersion.  But  wiser  counsels  now  pre¬ 
vailed.  Gage  had  not  yet  declared  martial  law.  Leslie 
hesitated  to  precipitate  the  bloody  rupture  which  he  saw 
to  be  inevitable  should  he  advance.  It  was  now  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  guns  for,  during  the  parley.  Mason  had 
removed  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Only  a  point  of  honor 
remained.  The  force  could  push  no  further  with  prudence. 
In  any  event,  the  raid  had  miscarried.  Leslie,  like  a  man 
of  sense  and  courage  as  he  was,  accepted  a  compromise. 
If  the  draw  should  be  lowered  he  would  pass  it  but  a  few 
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yards  and  then  retire.  This  was  done.  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  of  war,  which  for  two  hours  had  seemed  to  be  about 
to  open  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  was  reserved  for 
Lexington  Common  and  the  North  Bridge  at  Concord,  a 
few  weeks  later.  The  crucial  test  had  been  applied  to  our 
people  and  they  had  borne  it  nobly.  With  no  precedent 
to  follow,  and  without  thorough  organization  to  fall  back 
upon,  they  found  themselves,  that  Sunday  afternoon,  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  with  a  situation,  new,  distressing,  and 
demanding  instant  action.  Made  judges  by  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  both  law  and  fact,  with  no  time  for  debate, 
those  sturdy  townsmen  of  ours  formulated  a  judgment 
which  has  not  been  overruled,  and  established  a  precedent 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  which  it  was  found  safe  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Loyal  subjects  of  the  realm,  but  knowing  their 
rights  and  believing  in  their  cause,  they  were  sustained 
that  day  by  a  courage  which  did  not  flinch  and  a  ready 
wit  in  no  particular  at  fault.  Unwarned,  but  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  never  unprepared  for  duty,  they  had,  when 
that  Sabbath  twilight  closed,  repulsed  a  raid,  and  kept  the 
peace,  and  saved  their  guns.  Concord  and  Lexington,  at 
the  price  of  blood,  had  no  surer  triumph,  for  the  raid  on 
Concord  and  Lexington,  repulsed  in  blood,  had  not  wholly 
failed  to  efiTect  its  objects.  Edmund  Burke  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  memorable  words, — "Thus  ended  their 
first  expedition,  without  effect  and  happily  without  mis¬ 
chief.  Enough  appeared  to  show  on  what  a  slender  thread 
the  peace  of  the  Empire  hung,  and  that  the  least  exertion 
of  the  military  power  would  certainly  bring  things  to  ex¬ 
tremities.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim,  then,  that  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  coercion  was  made  in  Salem  and  was  here  de¬ 
feated. 

Leslie,  who  knew  the  country  well,  made  the  best  of 
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his  way  after  dark  on  board  his  transport  at  Marblehead, 
the  stone  fences  bristling  with  musketry  and  the  road 
lined  with  determined  men.  On  his  baffled  march  he 
passed  the  Marblehead  regiment  "all  hands  to  quarters,” 
says  Dr.  Story  in  his  journal.  Before  nightfall  the  in¬ 
vader  was  off.  Such  a  transaction  as  this  could  not 
escape  the  lash  of  satire,  but  Leslie  personally  was  re¬ 
garded  and  spoken  of  with  respect.  McFingall  likens 
this  stealthy  approach  of  his  force,  secreted  within  the 
wooden  walls  of  a  transport,  to  the  stratagem  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  thus  descants : 

So  in  one  ship  was  Leslie  bold 
Crammed  with  three  hundred  men  in  hold. 

To  Marblehead  in  dead  of  night 
The  cautious  vessel  winged  her  flight, 

And — now  the  Sabbath’s  silent  day 
Called  all  your  Yankees  oflT  to  pray — 

Forth  from  its  hollow  womb  pour’d  hast’ly 
The  Myrmidons  of  Colonel  Leslie. 

Through  Salem  straight  without  delay 
This  bold  battalion  took  its  way, — 

Marched  o’er  a  bridge  in  open  sight 
Of  several  Yankees  armed  for  flght, — 

Then,  without  loss  of  time  or  men. 

Veered  round  for  Boston  back  again. 

And  found  so  well  their  project  thrive 
That  every  soul  got  home  alive. 

Gage’s  dispatch  to  Dartmouth,  detailing  this  fiasco, 
bears  date  March  4th.  It  shows  the  same  disposition 
evinced  in  the  reports  of  the  preceding  summer  to  be¬ 
little  the  affair,  so  that  it  might  be  received  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  without  alarm.  The  writer  of  it  would  seem  to 
question  whether  there  were  any  guns  concealed ;  if  there 
were  any  they  were  of  no  value.  He  showed  a  little  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  But  Gage 
was  fast  losing  his  hold  on  the  ministry  as  well  as  on  the 
situation.  He  wrote  to  Dartmouth,  not  much  later,  that 
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civil  government  was  near  its  end,  and  he  made  an  end 
of  it  June  12,  by  declaring  martial  law ;  though  anxious 
as  he  ever  was  to  put  upon  us  the  initiative  if  serious 
trouble  were  to  follow.  Five  days  later  came  Bunker 
Hill  and  after  that  mishap  Gage  was  superseded.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  as  an  echo  of  the  occurrence  at  the  North 
Bridge  at  Salem  that  the  London  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
published  April  17th,  made  this  announcement — "By  a 
ship  from  America  it  is  reported  the  Americans  have 
hoisted  their  standard  of  liberty  at  Salem.” 

The  outbreak  at  Lexington  and  Concord  occasioned 
by  just  such  a  foray  as  that  of  Leslie  at  Salem,  occurred 
seven  weeks  later,  on  the  19th  of  April.  Gage  sent  his 
dispatch  announcing  it,  dated  April  24th,  by  the  hand  of 
Lieutenant  Nunn  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  His  Majesty’s  ex¬ 
press  packet,  "Sukey.”  It  reached  port  June  9th  and 
was  at  Downing  street  the  next  day.  The  patriots  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  what  the  character  of  the  report 
was  likely  to  be.  They  deemed  it  of  prime  impoi-tance 
to  them  that  our  friends  in  England  should  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  what  had  happened,  and  such  a  view 
the  official  dispatch  was  not  certain  to  convey.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  at  once  cast  about  them  for  a  craft  and  a  captain  able 
to  run  the  gauntlet  at  both  ends  of  the  course  and  to  de¬ 
liver  an  American  report  of  the  affair  in  London  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Royal  Express.  Salem  furnished  both. 
The  Provincial  congress  proceeded  to  collect  affidavits 
from  participants  in  the  encounter,  both  American  and 
British,  and  spread  them  on  their  records.  Some  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  "Sukey”  express-packet.  Captain 
John  Derby  of  Salem  was  dispatched  from  a  Salem  dock 
in  a  Salem  vessel  belonging  to  Captain  Richard  Derby, 
his  father.  He  took  with  him  the  "Salem  Gazette”  of 
April  21st,  giving  a  good  account  of  the  affair,  and  an 
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order  to  lay  this  together  with  copies  of  the  recorded 
afhdavits  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  London.  Secrecy  was  enjoined  in  every  movement, 
lie  carried  with  him  in  a  sealed  commission  from  the 
Provincial  Congress  a  passport  to  the  confidence  of 
Franklin,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England.  The 
ports  of  Beverly,  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  closely 
watched  at  the  moment  in  apprehension  of  just  such  an 
occurrence.  The  frigate  "Lively,”  the  same  which  had 
landed  (xage  the  year  before  and  which  two  months  later 
opened  with  a  hroad-side  the  battle  at  Bunker  Hill,  was 
cruising  off  our  islands  on  the  days  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  April  Ihth,  with  a  view  to  intercept  dispatches  of  this 
very  kind.  The  undertaking  was  beset  with  perils.  The 
a[)proach  to  London,  supposing  Captain  Derby  to  make 
good  his  escape  from  Salem,  was  no  less  precarious.  The 
British  coast  was  patrolled  at  every  point,  and  it  was 
only  by  concealing  his  destination  from  his  own  ship’s 
company  until  half  across  the  ocean  and  by  a  pretence  of 
sailing  for  Lisbon,  while  his  instnictions  were  to  land  in 
Ireland  and  make  his  way  as  best  he  could  to  London, 
that  Captain  Derby  was  able  to  elude  the  skill  and  force 
of  his  antagonists  and  to  deliver  his  startling  report. 
T’he  mystery  of  his  coming  and  of  his  going  were  equally 
impenetrable.  Hutchinson,  who  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  and  keeping  a  diary  of  American  events,  records 
his  triuinjih.  He  seems  to  have  sailed  in  ballast  and  to 
have  given  out  that  he  was  bound  for  Spain  to  buy  mules 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  ministei’ial  party  was  much 
disturbed  by  his  arrival  in  London  with  such  news  as  he 
proclaimed.  They  conjectured  that  he  had  landed  at 
Southampton  and  took  steps  accordingly  to  intercept  his 
departure  from  that  port.  They  supposed  the  voyage  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  scouted  the 
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idea  that  his  intelligence  could  he  true  ;  for,  they  reasoned, 
American  shipmasters  were  far  too  shrewd  to  make  a 
voyage  in  ballast  merely  to  tell  in  advance  what,  if  true, 
would  soon  be  known  through  government  channels. 
They  debated  a  plan  for  his  arrest  to  bring  him  before 
the  privy  council.  Walpole  dubbed  him  the  "Accidental 
Captain.”  Gibbon  had  his  doubts,  and  argued  against  the 
notion  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  or  Lisbon,  though 
the  captain  was  at  pains  to  buy  largely  of  Spanish  ex¬ 
change  in  the  City,  where  the  friends  of  government 
could  not  fail  to  hear  of  it.  Meanwhile  Hutchinson, 
knowing  something  of  Salem  shipmasters  in  general,  and 
of  the  Derby  family  in  particular,  credited  his  report  and 
did  his  best  to  impress  Dartmouth  and  Lord  Xorth  with 
its  correctness.  It  found  ready  credence  enough  outside 
of  ministerial  circles.  It  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
press,  Gage  and  the  ministry  were  roundly  denounced, 
stocks  began  to  fall  and  rioting  and  violence  followed. 
The  English  friends  of  America  took  courage.  They 
formed  clubs  ;  they  raised  money  ;  they  made  themselves 
heard  in  the  press  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
ministerial  caution  appeared  May  30th, — Derby  had  then 
been  in  London  two  days, — warning  the  public  to  believe 
nothing  until  Gage’s  official  report  could  be  promulgated. 
Suddenly,  on  June  1st,  Captain  Derby’s  London  lodgings 
were  found  to  be  without  a  tenant.  He  was  not  to  be 
heard  of  at  Southampton  nor  to  be  apprehended  any¬ 
where.  And,  on  July  18th,  the  gallant  sailor  reappeared, 
safe  and  sound,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Coinniander- 
in-Chief  in  Cambridge,  and  detailed  to  Washington  in 
person  the  success  of  an  adventure  unsurpassed,  in  ro¬ 
mantic  interest,  in  all  the  annals  of  war.  Gage’s  dispatch 
reached  London  nine  days  after  the  departure  of  Derby 
and  confirmed  all  his  statements. 
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This  exploit  would  lead  me  to  speak  of  our  commercial 
era,  if  I  were  not  addressing  an  audience  familiar  al¬ 
ready  with  what  Hawthorne  and  Howells  and  Higginson 
have  written  about  us  and  our  naval  and  commercial 
fame.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  show  how  our 
great  merchants  studied  the  aggrandizement  and  shaped 
the  policy  and  employed  the  population  of  this  ancient 
port.  It  is  a  story  of  two  centuries  and  would  recall 
how  the  commercial  spirit,  stimulated  by  Hugh  Peters 
and  sustained  by  the  fisheries,  by  the  trade  in  peltry,  and 
by  the  export  of  pipe  staves  and  ship  timber,  built  up 
this  colony  until  it  outgrew  the  older  settlement  .at  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  ultimately  became  the  province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  It  would  enroll  a  list  of  distinguished  names, 
beginning  with  Philip  English  and  the  Higginsons  and 
Browns  and  Curwens,  and  Bow'ditches  and  Lyndalls  of 
the  witchcraft  century,  and  including  the  Forresters  and 
Crowninshields  and  Silsbees  and  Pickmans  and  Peabodys 
and  Gray  and  Harraden  and  Clevel.and  and  Bertram  and 
scores  of  others  in  the  later  times.  It  would  tell  how 
these  old  magnates  built  stately  mansions  along  the  water 
front  from  which  to  overlook  their  shipping  when  in  port ; 
how  in  their  own  shipyards  they  built  and  rigged  and 
fitted  out  their  fieet ;  how  they  sailed  far  and  wide  and 
made  the  name  of  the  Salem  merchant  a  synonym  for  en¬ 
terprise  and  sagacity  and  intrepidity  and  honor  the  world 
over ;  how  they  brought  home  foreign  furnishings  and 
ornaments  to  adorn  their  New  England  homes ;  how  they 
made  a  collection  of  oriental  rarities  unique  in  quality 
and  interest,  and  for  its  accommodation  built  a  social  club 
house,  cut  in  whose  granite  face  yon  may  read  to-day — 
as  though  transported  to  some  realm  beyond  the  seas — 
"East  India  Marine  Hall,”  "Oriental  Insurance  OflSce,” 
"Asiatic  Bank how  with  poor  nautical  appliances — a 
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Davis  quiulrant,  a  Guthrie’s  grammar,  crude  systems, 
rough  charts  and  few  lighthouses  on  our  storm-hished  coast, 
they  pushed  their  trade  to  all  the  known  ports  of  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies ;  how  they  privateered  against  the 
French  ;  how  they  helped  England  to  wrest  Louisburg, — 
the  Dunkirk  of  the  West, — from  her  ancient  enemy,  and 
bore  a  generous  part  in  all  the  attacks  detailed  b}^  Park- 
man,  made  in  the  century  between  1650  and  1750,  upon 
the  French  possessions  in  North  America;  how  they 
helped  to  secure  the  National  autonomy  by  sending  out 
their  fleet,  when  the  great  ports  of  the  country  were 
blockaded  by  the  enemy,  to  strike  telling  blows,  again  and 
again,  in  our  struggles  with  the  world’s  chief  naval  power. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  private  armed  vessels,  mount¬ 
ing  two  thousand  guns — one-third  of  them  lost  by  cap¬ 
ture — hailed  from  this  port  when  our  population  was  not 
above  6,000,  and  brought  in  prizes  to  the  number  of  440, 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  In  1812-15  the  story  was 
rehearsed  again.  We  had  more  than  doubled  our  popula¬ 
tion.  We  had  more  than  two  thousand  seamen  on  the 
ocean.  We  sent  out  more  private  armed  vessels  than  any 
single  port  e.xcept  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  log¬ 
books  of  these  cruisers,  still  preserved,  read  like  romances 
of  the  sea.  But  we  have  other  claims  upon  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  country,  in  the  list  of  ports,  by  no  means  a 
short  one,  into  which  Salem  vessels  in  search  of  trade  led 
the  way  without  chart  or  pilot,  piloted  by  their  own 
soundings  and  protected  by  their  own  guns, — practically 
without  the  protection  of  a  flag.  Bringing  home  from 
Europe  in  a  Salem  vessel  the  news  of  peace  in  1783  and 
finding  themselves  without  employment  for  their  splendid 
fleet  and  expert  seamen,  our  merchants  at  once  struck  out 
new  channels  of  foreign  trade  and,  helped  b}'  the  disturbed 
state  of  European  commerce,  speedily  snatched  from 
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older  rivals  a  generous  share  of  the  earrying  trade  of  the 
world.  The  ports  are  not  few  where  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  then  an  unknown  ensign,  was  first  displayed  at 
the  peak  of  a  Salem  ship.  The  country  owes  us  a  debt 
for  all  this  which  has  not  been  grudgingly  confessed.  For 
half  a  century  Salem  maintained  a  leadership  in  American 
commerce  which  the  country  felt  happy  to  admit.  But 
water  is  an  unstable  element  to  which  to  commit  a  record. 
Our  history  is  written  on  the  ocean.  There  are  no  battle 
fields  to  visit.  There  are  no  monumental  shafts,  hung 
with  memorial  wreaths,  where  our  bravest  slumber. 
There  are  no  pomps  and  obsequies  to  keep  their  memory 
green . 

The  spirits  of  our  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 

For  the  deck, — it  was  their  field  of  fame, — 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ! 

In  closing  I  wish  I  might  leave  upon  your  minds  an 
impression  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  this  ancient  town. 
With  no  large  accessions  of  population  to  pile  up  their 
wealth  ;  until  lately  without  manufactures  to  attract  and 
employ  large  masses  of  men  ;  denied  a  rich  tributary  ter¬ 
ritory  to  heap  their  coffers  with  its  golden  harvests,  and 
even  with  a  harbor  never  of  the  best,  the  sturdy  people 
of  this  place,  resting  on  their  own  resources  of  brain  and 
will  and  with  little  outside  help,  built  up  from  small  be¬ 
ginnings  a  town  of  slow  but  steady  growth.  They  bore 
their  share  in  every  e.xigency  of  the  hour.  They  pushed 
their  trade  into  every  market,  and  whitened  with  their 
straining  canvas  the  blue  depths  of  every  sea.  Our  for¬ 
eign  commerce  is  a  memory  of  the  past.  But  for  two 
hundred  years  we  laid  the  world  under  contribution  to 
onr  enterprise  and  kept  the  country  in  our  debt  for  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  gathered  from  every  clime.  Not  less 
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have  the  indomitable  bravery  and  skill  of  Salem  seamen 
made  the  country  our  debtors  iii  whatever  of  naval  ascen¬ 
dency  has  been  achieved  in  war. 

In  the  Revolutionary  epoch  it  was  Salem’s  fortune  to  be 
called  upon  to  act  before  the  lines  of  the  great  struggle  had 
been  well  detiued — before  the  stupendous  upheaval  had  yet 
declared  itself — before  the  political  and  social  forces  des¬ 
tined  to  burst  forth  in  tempestuous  revolt  had  passed  the 
formative  stage.  She  acquitted  herself  well.  Her  future 
is  ill  other  hands  than  ours.  But  no  son  of  Salem,  wander 
where  he  may,  will  be  called  to  blush  at  the  mention  of 
her  jiast.  Come  what  may,  there  is  only  pride  and  inspi¬ 
ration  in  recalling  that.  Come  what  may,  be  she  a  lag¬ 
gard  or  a  leader  in  the  race,  her  history  will  never  lack  a 
quickening  zest. 


HOW  MANY  MEN  HAD  LESLIE  AT  NORTH  BRIDGE? 


A  NOTE  APPENDED  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 


The  filth  Regiment  had  been  for  the  most  part  at  Boston  since  17fi8. 
It  was  raised  from  an  older  corps, — a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  the  Xltli 
Regiment  of  Foot,— ten  years  earlier.  War  with  France  declared  in 
175fi,  and  raging  on  this  continent,  had  made  it  necessary  to  recruit 
the  army.  The  filth  was  first  commissioned  April  21,  1758,  and  the 
Honorable  Alexander  Leslie  (as.  20)  is  the  first  named  on  its  original  list 
of  Captains.  After  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  it  was  stationed 
at  Cork  for  five  years,  and  was  transferred  from  that  port  to  Boston, 
after  the  stamp-act  disturbances.  It  never  mustered  a  rank  and  file 
of  more  than  500  men  throughout  the  war,  in  which  it  took  an  active 
part.  This  fact  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Gage  with  Hills¬ 
boro’,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Regiment  now  published  by  order 
of  His  Majesty  William  IV,  issued  in  183fi.  From  this  last  source  we 
gather  that  the  men  wore  at  the  time  of  our  war  the  red  coats,  white 
waistcoats  and  breeches,  black  leggins  buttoned  above  the  knee, 
still'  leather  stocks,  and  tall  bear  skin  caps,  the  prints  of  the  day  de¬ 
pict.  These  last,  furnished  in  front  with  a  brass  scutcheon,  bore 
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thereon  a  crown  and  lion  passant  and  a  latin  legend,  Nkc  Aspkka 
Teuuknt,  with  other  devices,  no  doubt  also  borne  on  the  regimental 
colors,  a  remnant  of  those  carried  through  the  American  war  having 
l)een  presented  to  tlie  Regiment  in  1875,  the  centennial  of  the  North 
Bridge  att’air,  by  a  son  of  Major  Brereton  who  once  commanded  it. 
The  long  record  of  tlie  Regiment  was  distinguished  and  interesting. 
Its  colonelcy  seems  to  liave  been  an  honorary  appointment  and  its 
active  command  to  have  devolved  on  the  Lieutenant-colonel  or  on  the 
Major.  It  experienced  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  regiment  of  the  line 
with  a  record  covering  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  saw  service  in 
turn,  in  every  section  to  which  British  arms  had  penetrated— the 
West  Indies,  New  England  and  our  Southern  States,  Persia  and  In¬ 
dia.  After  evacuating  Boston,  March  17,  1776,  it  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,— at  the  raids  in  Connecticut,  Rliode  Island,  and 
Martlia’s  Vineyard  and  Plymouth  County  in  Massachusetts  in  1778, — 
fought  under  Tarleton  at  the  disastrous  action  at  Eutaw  Springs,  be¬ 
ing  witli  him  when  he  was  defeated  by  (’ol.  William  Washington  at 
Rantowle’s  Station  on  his  way  to  Charleston,  and  garrisoned  Charles¬ 
ton  after  its  capture,  losing  400  men  in  the  Carolina  campaign, — again 
in  Jamaica  after  the  War  of  Independence, — then  in  Paris  under  Wel¬ 
lington  during  the  occupation  by  the  Allies,  after  Waterloo, — was  ter- 
ril)ly  cut  up  at  Cawnpore  in  India  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow, — was 
complimented  with  medals  and  in  general  orders  by  Havelock,  Outram, 
Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  meritorious  services  in  Persia 
and  in  India. 

From  Castle  William  in  Boston  Harbor,  the  Regiment  embarked  for 
Salem,  in  a  single  transport,  probably  during  the  night  hours  between 
February  25th  and  26th,  1775.  Pickering  says  few,  if  any,  of  them 
remained  behind.  The  number  of  men  who  could  be  quartered  be¬ 
tween  decks  for  several  hours,  out  of  sight,  in  a  transport  is  rather 
limited.  Colonel  Leslie  would  have  been  ordered  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  men,  or  at  least  he  would  have  been  likely  to  report  the 
numl)er  he  had  taken,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
report  of  General  Gage  to  his  home  government  would  state  a  definite 
number.  These  reports  were  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  at  that  time  Lord  North’s  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

The  number  of  men  is  stated  in  nearly  all  the  American  accounts  of 
the  time  at  “  about  three  hundred,” — three  hundred  Spartans  were 
enough  to  make  Thermopylaj  forever  famous ;  but  tln-y  were  not  the 
aggre.ssors, —  and  this  estimate  has  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Justin  Winsor 
in  his  “  Narrative  and  Critical  History,”  which,  in  a  note,  cites  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  Diary  kept  after  his  return  to  London  as  an  authority  for  cer¬ 
tain  statements  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Hutchinson’s  entry  is 
this:  “April  20th,  1775,  at  Lord  Dartmouth’s  ollice  .  .  .  despatches 
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from  General  Gage,  ...  a  narrative  from  a  person  whose  name 
he  does  not  mention,  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Provincial  Congress 
which  they  have  not  pnblislicd,  .  .  .  short  account  of  his  sending 
Colonel  Leslie  to  seize  some  cannon  which  he  hail  account  of  in  their 
paper  of  the  proceedings  .  .  .  but  it  proved  an  erroneous  infor¬ 

mation,  and  they  were  a  parcel  of  old  guns  belonging  to  a  ship,  which 
they  removed,  probably  to  make  a  noise  and  increase  appearances  of 
preparation.” 

So  it  seems  that  the  existence  of  the  guns  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Provincial  Congress.  In  1828,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  then  engaged  in  his 
invaluable  researches  into  our  annals — a  field,  at  that  time,  almost 
unexplored — visited  Europe  and  brought  home  copies  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  of  some  records  which  he  discovered  in  the  Public  Oflices  in 
London.  These  are  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  Amongst  them  is  a  letter  from  General  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
dated  March  4,  1775,  and  detailing  the  e.xpedition  to  Salem,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2Gth.  The  “  old  store  or  barn  near  the  landing  place  ”  which  was 
“  strictly  .searched”  is  indeed  a  puzzle. 


From  the  Sparks  Collection  of  MSS.  in  Harvard  Library. 

EXPEDITION  TO  SALEM. 


Boston,  March  4, 177.^. 

Gaiic  to  Dartmouth. — “  I  have  the  lioiior  to  transmit  to  yourlorUshii)  a  iiapcr  of 
inteUi};ence  of  tlic  machinations  ami  (irojects  of  tliis  (icopie.  Tlie  nutliority  slioniil 
he  ({ooil,  l)Ut  I  must  wait  till  some  more  favoralile  oitportunity  to  inform  you 
wlience  I  ileriveil  this  Intelligence.” 

“  Tlie  circumstance  of  the  eiglit  flchl  pieces  at  Salem  led  us  into  a  mistake,  for 
supposing  them  to  be  brass  guns  brought  from  Holland,  or  some  of  tlie  foreign 
isles,  which  report  had  also  given  reasons  to  suspect,  a  detachment  of  400  men 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Leslie,  was  sent  ludvately  off  by  water  to  seine  them.  The 
places  tliey  were  said  to  he  concealed  in  were  strictly  searched,  but  no  artillery 
could  he  found.  And  we  have  since  discovered,  tliat  there  had  been  only  some 
old  ship’s  guns,  wlilch  liail  been  carried  away  from  Salem  some  time  ago.  Tlie 
people  assembled  in  gre.at  nuiiibers  with  tlireats  and  aliuse,  but  the  colonel  pur¬ 
sued  ills  orders,  and  returned  to  Marldeheaii,  where  he  had  lirst  disembarked  his 
iletacliment.” 

Tlie  intelligence  alluded  to  above.  Dr.  Sparks  continues,  was  iirocured  liy  suniu 
spy  in  the  employmeiit  of  General  Gage.  From  the  nature  of  hiscommiinications 
it  is  i(ulte  certain,  also,  that  the  same  person  was  a  meniher  of  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress.  lie  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  secret  iiroceedings  of  the  congress, 
and  even  the  doings  of  tlie  committees  appointed  for  specific  objects,  eucli  as  pro¬ 
curing  arms,  ammiinitiun,  and  other  stores.  In  short,  he  details  particulars  of 
the  correspondence  between  some  members  of  the  congress  and  Dr.  Franklin  and 
.\rthur  Lee  in  England.  This  Intelligence  was  sent  to  Gen’l  Gage  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  forwarded  by  him  to  tlie  minister,  and  it  is  now  on  tlie  Hies.  It 
would  seem  impossilde,  that  any  person  who  was  not  a  meniher  of  tlie  Congress, 
could  have  proi'iircd  the  facts  contained  in  his  conimiinications.  It  is  seen  above, 
that  Gen’l  Gage  has  said,  that  there  were  some  in  ttie  Congress,  wlio  went  tliere 
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only  to  rcutrain  tlie  violent  iiarty.  Tlic  Intelligence  relating  to  the  cannon  In 
Salem,  furnished  by  the  same  person,  is  as  follows: 

“  There  are  eight  field  i)ieces  In  an  old  store  or  barn  near  the  landing  place  at 
Salem ;  they  are  to  he  removed  In  a  few  days ;  the  seizing  of  them  would  greatly 
disconcert  their  schemes.” 

This  proved  erroneous,  says  Dr.  Sparks— Gen.  Gage  expected  to  find  some  can¬ 
non,  which  he  believed  had  been  Imported  from  Holland.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the 
Ilritish  minister  In  Holland,  had  written  a  letter  to  his  government  Indicating  his 
suspicions,  that  arms  were  shipped  from  that  country  to  America.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Gen.  Gage,  who  from  other  causes  entertained  sim¬ 
ilar  suspicions.  Indeed,  after  receiving  the  copy  of  Sir  .Joseph  Yorke’s  letter, 
cruisers  were  sent  out  to  watch  for  a  Rhode  Island  vessel  returning  from  Hol¬ 
land,  which  It  was  supposed  had  arms  on  board. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Sparks.  The  figures  “  400  ”  are  plain  and  clear  in  his 
manuscript.  But  when  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  distinguished  functions  which  devolved  upon  him  dur¬ 
ing  our  centennial  period,  probably  unaware  of  what  the  Sparks  man¬ 
uscripts  contained,  he  sent  an  order  to  the  late  Noel  Sainsbury,  an  au¬ 
thorized  agent  of  the  British  Government,  for  abstracts  of  various 
historical  records.  The  papers  received  contained  this,  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  (See  volume  xiv,  pages  340,  345,  and  348.) 

The  President  communicated  the  following  abstract  of  papers  prepared  for  him 
by  Mr.  Sainsbury  from  the  originals  in  her  Majesty’s  Public  Record  Ofiice,  In 
London  (America  &  W.  Ind.,  Vol.  130) 

March!,  Gen.  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  circumstances  of  the  eight  field- 
pieces  at  Salem;  a  detachment  of  250  men  under  Lt.  Col.  Leslie  sent  privately  off 
by  water  to  seize  them.  The  places  they  were  said  to  be  concealed  in'.were  strictly 
searched,  but  no  artillery  could  be  found.  Since  discovered  that  there  had  been 
only  some  old  ship  guns  carried  away  from  Salem  some  time  ago.  The  people 
assembled  in  great  numbers  with  threats  and  abuse,  but  the  Colonel  pursued  his 
orders  and  returned  to  Marblehead,  where  he  had  first  disembarked  his  detach¬ 
ment.  Incloses"  a  Paper  of  Intelligence  of  the  machinations  and  projects  of  these 
people.” 

So  we  have  the  number  given  variously  and  in  figures  in  two  copies 
of  Gage’s  letter.  The  manuscript  of  Mr.  Sainsbury’s  copy  is  uot  now 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  conceivable  tliat,  through  the  resemblance  of  the 
figures  2  and  4,  and  througli  joining  the  two  cyphers  in  rapid  writing 
so  that  they  might  be  taken  for  50,  the  same  Arabic  numerals  which 
the  Harvard  MS.  reproduces  as  400,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  copy¬ 
ists,  compositors  and  proof-readers,  might  appear  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  as  250.  But  Dr.  Sparks  leaves 
uo  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  meaning.  His  figures  are  distinctly  400. 

In  this  dilemma  I  turned  for  help  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  of  the  United 
States  Government  Dispatch  .4gency  in  London  and  to  the  present 
Lord  Dartmouth.  From  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  I  got  the  following 
reply : 

HIST.  COLL.  VOL.  XXXII  4 
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Railway  &  Telegkapii  Station, 

Albkiuhton,  G.  W.  R. 

Patshull  House, 

W  OL  VEKH  AM  PTON , 

Oct.  18, 1’95. 

Dear  Sir 

In  rejily  to  yours  of  Ist  Inst.,  I  beg  to  Inform  you  tliat  I  am  unable  to  comply 
with  your  re<iuest  as  my  American  papers  are  not  at  present  available;  they  are 
being  inspecteil  &  arranged  for  publication  in  tiie  Hist.  Man.  Commission  Se¬ 
ries,  in  wiiicli  no  doubt  tiie  letter  referred  to  will  appear,— in  addition  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens  is  about  to  produce  an  Historical  work  dealing  wltli  tiie  same  jieriod, 
and  lie  also  lias  liad  tiie  use  of  my  papers.  I'erliaps  tlierefore  you  would  wait 
till  tiie  publication  of  tliesc  works;  and  in  tiie  event  of  tliese  not  containing  tiie 
necessary  information  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  it  on  liearing  from  you  furtlier 
oil  tiie  matter. 

Faithfully  yrs. 

Dartmouth. 

Mb.  Rantoul. 

From  Mr.  Stevens,— himself  an  offshoot  of  an  Essex  County  fam¬ 
ily, — I  received  several  letters  showing  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  a  cordial  wish  also  to  be  of  service.  From  them  I  extract  the 
following  statements : 

United  States  Government  Despatch  Aoencv, 

4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.,  1.5  .July,  18!)5. 

Upon  turning  to  my  Catalogue  Index  of  Manuscripts  in  Public  and  I’rivate 
Arcliives  relating  to  America,  during  tiie  Revolution,  I  flndtiic  Autograpli  letter 
signed  by  Governor  Gage  to  be  in  the  A.  W.  I.  Series,  Vol.  130,  folio  333. 

I  And  tiie  “  duplicate  ”  in  anotiier  hand,  but  signed  by  Governor  Gage,  to  be  in 
tiie  Private  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmoutli  and  I  And  that  a  copy  is  in  the 
Entry  Book,  Vol.  420,  folio  178. 

I  referred  to  the  Holograpli  letter  in  Vol.  130,  and  I  enclose  a  careful  extract 
from  which  you  will  sec  that  the  number  of  men  was  200,  and  tliat  tiie  number  is 
written  out  in  full  and  not  put  in  Agures. 

I  also  referred  to  the  Duplicate  in  the  Dartmoutli  Collection  and  And  tliat  the 
number  there  is  stated  as  in  the  liolograpli  letter . 

I  also  looked  to  sec  if  1  could  And  a  letter  from  Colonel  Leslie  to  Governor 
Gage  or  to  anybody  else,  between  the  date  of  his  movement  on  Feliruary  26  and 
the  date  of  Governor  Gage’s  letter  of  March  4th,  but  found  nothing. 


London,  22  November,  1895. 

DEAR  Sib:— 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  tiie  lltii  instant  and  I  fully  appreciate  your  em¬ 
barrassment  upon  getting  my  Report  contradicting  tiie  statements  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sparks,  and  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Salnsbury,  as  to  the  number  of  troops  under  Lcs. 
lie’s  command  in  the  North  Bridge  Affair.  I  do  this  witli  very  great  dinideiice- 
but  Ihave  no  option  as  I  am  simply  repeating  the  exact  words  of  Governor  Gage. 

In  my  letter  to  you,  July  15, 1  sent  a  careful  extract  from  the  Holograph  letter 
of  Governor  Gage  preserved  in  volume  130  of  the  A.  W.  I.  Series  in  tlic  Public 
Record  Office,  and  I  now  enclose  a  tracing  of  the  two  words  “  two  hundred  ”  from 
that  letter.  The  Entry  Book,  volume  420  in  the  same  scries,  lias  been  examined 
to-day,  and  I  enclose  a  tracing  of  the  same  two  words  “  two  hundred  ”  from  it. 
In  neither  place  is  the  number  put  in  Agures. 
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In  my  letter  of  15  July,  I  told  you  that  the  duplicate  letter  In  the  Dartmouth 
collection  contains  the  words  “  two  hundred  ”  as  stated  in  the  Holograph  letter, 
and  I  also  said  that  the  number  was  not  put  in  figures. 

The  American  portion  of  the  Dartmouth  papers,  not  included  in  the  Report  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  made  some  years  ago,  has  lately 
been  calendared.  At  the  moment  of  Earl  Dartmouth’s  recent  letter  to  you  these 
additional  manuscripts  were  not  readily  available  to  him  by  reason  of  their  being 
deposited  with  the  Royal  Commission  while  your  present  correspondent  was 
making  the  recjulred  calendar  for  a  forthcoming  volume  by  the  Royal  Commls. 
slon.  Thus  with  Gage’s  duplicate  befoi’e  me  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
)iosltive  statement  that  I  did  to  the  effect  that  in  the  signed  copy  of  Governor 
Gage’s  letter  In  the  Dartmouth  collection  the  number  “  two  hundred  ”  Is  in  words 
and  not  in  figures.  So  Lord  Dartmouth’s  statement  to  you  is  easily  explained. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  always  yours  faithfully, 

B.  E.  Stevens. 


Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq., 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


Dr.  Elisha  Story  of  Marblehead,  the  father  of  Judge  Story,  and  a 
“  Son  of  Liberty,”  whose  services  to  the  country  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  were  most  distinguished,  noted,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  journal, 
the  leading  events  of  his  times.  An  extract  from  his  diary  was 
printed  in  the  Marblehead  Register  of  April  17,  1830.  In  this  he  states 
the  number  of  men  at  246,  an  estimate  which  has  the  aspect  of  being 
something  more  than  a  mere  guess.  He  says  they  landed  on  Homan’s 
Beach  from  a  transport, — loaded  their  guns,  and  marched  out  of 
town, — and  on  their  return  passed  the  Marblehead  Regiment  “  all 
hands  to  quarters.”  Thus  he  seems  to  have  had  good  opportunities 
for  observing,  and  being  an  eminent  man  of  science,  must  have  had 
habits  of  observing  with  accuracy  whatever  interested  him.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  is  as  close  and  reliable  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  troops  employed  in  that  abortive  undertaking  as  we  are  ever  likely 
to  get.  R.  S.  R. 


BAPTISMAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IS 
TOPSFIELD. 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  REV.  DANIEL  BRECK, 
NOVEMBER  17,  1779,  UNTIL  THE  DISMISSAL  MAY  5,  1841, 

OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  F.  .MCF.WF.N. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  GEO.  FR8.  DOW. 

"  On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1779,  Came  the  Rev'"^ 

- Chandler  of  Rowley  west  Parish ;  and  the  Rev”'* 

George  Lesslie  of  Lyne  Brook  Parish  in  Ipswich.  And  the 
Rev”'*  Elizur  Holyoake,  Pastor  of  the  first  Parish  in  Box- 

ford.  And  the  Rev”** - Lothrop,  Pastor  of  the  Church 

of  the  Old  North,  (so  calU)  in  Boston,  and  the  Rev”'*  John 
Treadwell  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Lynn,  and  the 
Rev”**  Benj*  Wadsworth  Pastor  of  the  first  Parish  in  Dan¬ 
vers,  with  their  Delagates.  The  Solemnity  began  with 
Prayer.  Mr.  Treadwell  was  the  mouth  of  y®  Congregation. 
M*" - Lothrop  Preached  the  Sermon  from  the  2”**  of  Co¬ 

rinthians,  4***  Chapter  &  the  5***  verse : — for  we  Preach 
not  our  Selves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  Servents,  for  Jesus  Sake.  M*^  Lesslie  gave  the  Charge. 
M*"  Holyoak  gave  the  Right  hand  of  fellowship.  M''  Chand¬ 
ler  Pray'*.  After  wards  a  Suitable  Hyme  was  Sung,  and 
the  Blessing  given  and  the  Solemnity  Concluded.” 

(28) 
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Isaac  Averel  his  Luke  Nov'  1779. 

It  being  the  first  Child  y«  Rev"**  M'  Breck  Bap¬ 
tized  after  his  Ordination 


Daniel  Boardman  his  John 

A  daughter  of  John  Boardman  by  y‘‘  name  of  Eliza¬ 

** 

28, 

beth 

(C 

“ 

A  child  of  Dan*  Hood  by  y«  name  of  Elizabeth 

A  child  of  Jonathan  Chapman  of  Llnebrook,  by  y' 

Feby 

6,  1780. 

name  of  Jonathan  Perkins,  and 

April 

23, 

A  child  of  Nathaniel  Fisk  by  y®  name  of  Lydia 

“ 

“ 

A  child  of  David  Towne  by  y«  name  of  David 

A  child  of  Nathanael  Averill,  Jun'  by  y«  name  of 

<( 

30, 

Ammi 

May 

7, 

A  child  of  Stephen  Towne  by  y®  name  of  Ilepsey 

“ 

21, 

A  child  of  John  Gould  by  y®  name  of  David 

June 

18, 

A  chiid  of  John  Perkins  by  y®  name  of  John 

July 

2**, 

A  child  of  Eben'  Goodhue  by  y®  name  of  Samuel 

“ 

9, 

A  child  of  Moses  Conant  by  y®  name  of  Lois 

•• 

16, 

A  child  of  John  Batch  by  the  name  of  Rebekah 

August 

20, 

Humphrey,  a  son  of  Israel  Clark  Jun' 

“ 

27, 

Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Fisk 

Nov. 

26, 

James,  a  son  of  Eleazer  Lake  Jun' 

Jany 

7,  1781. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  Batch 

March 

25, 

Betty,  daughter  of  Oliver  Perkins 

April 

29, 

Daniel,  son  of  Ephraim  Towne  Jun' 

“ 

“ 

Susannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Towne  Jnn' 

June 

17, 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Towme 

July 

1"*, 

John,  son  of  Will™  Estie 

Ruth,  daughter  of  Philemon  Foster  of  y®  Chh.  in 

August 

12, 

Linebrook 

Sep' 

2, 

Moody,  son  of  Dan*  Ciarke 

“ 

16, 

Bishop,  son  of  Daniel  Boardman 

Nov. 

11. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Nathanael  Smith 

“ 

18, 

Becca,  daughter  of  John  Gould 

Feby 

10,  1782. 

Lydia,  daughter  of  Nathanael  Averell 

March 

25, 

Ebenezer,  son  of  Nathanael  Fisk 

April 

14, 

Matte,  daughter  of  Moses  Conaut  of  Linelirook 
Amos,  a  son  & 

May 

6, 

Hitte,  a  daughter  of  John  Gould  Jun' 

Sara,  daughter  of  David  Towne  and 

Allen,  a  son  & 

Aug* 

4, 

Polly,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Porter 

Oct. 

6, 
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Stephen,  a  son  of  Step"  Towne 

Polly,  a  daughter  & 

Oct. 

27,  1782. 

Daniel,  a  son  of  Daniel  Dodge 
and  also 

Nov. 

10, 

Rebekah,  daughter  of  Zaccheus  Gould  Jun* 

C« 

“ 

Anna,  daughter  of  Zaccheus  Gould  Jun* 

Martha,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cree  and 

March 

2,  1783. 

William,  son  of  Philip  McKensie 

Billy,  son  of  Oliver  Perkins,  and 

April 

20, 

Stephen,  son  of  Nathanael  Smith 

May 

4, 

Rachel,  daughter  of  Jacob  Towne  Jun' 

June 

22, 

Ruth,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Towne  Jun* 

July 

20, 

Sally,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fisk 

Nabby  & 

August 

3, 

Rhoda,  daughters  of  David  Hobbs 

“ 

17, 

Jacob,  son  of  Benja"  Perley 

Sep. 

21, 

Ruth,  daughter  of  Johu  Gould  Jun* 

“ 

28, 

Moses  Perley,  son  of  Daniel  Clarke 

Jany 

4,  1784. 

Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  Boardman 

18. 

Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  Hood 

Fel)y 

8*", 

Miriam,  wife  of  Cap*  Nehemiah  Herrick,  and  their 
children  in  the  following  order : 

Polly,  a  daughter 
Hannah,  a  daughter 
Joseph,  a  son, 

Edy,  a  daughter 
Nehemiah,  a  son 

The  above  were  baptized  at  Cap*  Herrick’s  house 
on  account  of  his  wife’s  weak  &  declining  state. 
She  was  at  the  same  time  received  into  full  com- 


munion 

Feby 

9, 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  Nathanael  Aver  ill 

April 

2, 

Dilly,  daughter  of  Robert  Balch 

May 

Ifi, 

David,  son  to  Nathana*  Fisk 

June 

6, 

John,  son  to  John  Dwinell 

Agust 

1'*, 

Nathanael,  son  to  Philemon  Foster  of  New  Boston 

Oct* 

17, 

Joseph,  son  to  David  Towne 

Nov* 

7th 

Sara,  Daughter  to  Eleazer  Lake  Jun* 

“ 

28, 

Elizabeth,  Daughter  to  Zacheus  Gould  Jun* 

March 

20,  1785. 

Mehitabel,  daughter  to  Joseph  Cree  & 

Mehitabel  daughter  to  Benja"*  Emmerson, 

April 

30, 

Samuel  Son  to  Samuel  Gould 

“ 

24, 

Elizabeth  daughter  to  Philemon  Foster  of  y*  Chh.  in 
Linebrook 

May 

22'*, 
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George,  Son  to  David  Hobbs 

Sara,  Daughter  to  Joseph  Toivne  and 

July 

31, 

1785. 

John  Son  to  Philip  McKensie 

Aug* 

21, 

Jacob,  Son  to  Oliver  Perkins 

Sep* 

11> 

John  Sou  to  John  Gould 

Elijah  Son  to  Stephen  Towne  and 

25, 

Polly  daughter  to  Elisha  Perkins 

Betsy,  Daughter  to  Stephen  Pearly  and 

Oct® 

2**, 

Molly  Daughter  to  Daniel  Gould 

“ 

9, 

Will™  Son  to  Moses  Conant  of  Linebrook 

“ 

16, 

Ebenezer,  Son  to  Daniel  Dodge 

Mary,  Daughter  and 

Nov. 

6, 

Ezra,  Son  to  Ezra  Perkins 

“ 

>• 

Jacob,  Son  to  Jacob  Towne  Jun^ 

Jere  & 

Francis  sons  & 

(( 

Dorothy  a  daughter  to  Benj™  Hood 

“ 

20, 

Benja™  son  to  Benj a™  Emerson 

“ 

27, 

Nathaniel,  son  to  Ezra  Perkins 

Jany 

29, 

1786. 

Betsey,  Daughter  to  Dan‘  Boardmau 

March 

19, 

Benjamin,  son  to  Robert  Perkins  S'* 

“ 

“ 

Polly,  Daughter  to  Abraham  Hobbs 

April 

9, 

Betsey,  Daughter  to  Robert  Balch 

“ 

“ 

Moses,  son  to  Nathan*  Averill 

June 

26, 

Mehitebel,  daughter  to  Thomas  Foster  of  Linebrook 
Joseph,  son  to  Joseph  Towne 

Decern. 

3, 

at  his  house  the  child  being  dangerously  sick 

Feby 

1, 

1787. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Daniel  Breck 

“ 

“ 

Lucy,  daughter  to  Sam*  Gould 

March 

11, 

Fanny,  daughter  to  Stephen  Perley 

Nathan  Ames  & 

“ 

18, 

Abraham,  sons  to  Abraham  Foster  Juu’' 

Prisee,  daughter  to  Stephen  Perkins  Jun' 

April 

15, 

by  y®  Rev*  M®  Holyoke 

June 

10, 

Luke,  sou  to  David  Towne 

“ 

24, 

Nabby,  Daughter  to  David  Perkins  Jun® 

July 

15, 

Jacob,  Daughter  (son)  to  John  Dwinucll 

Huldah,  Daughter  to  Zach'  Gould  Jun® 

Sep® 

30, 

By  the  Rev.  M®  Frisbie 

Nov. 

11, 

Mary,  Daughter  to  Tho*  Porter 

Decem. 

2, 

Edward  Allen  Son  to  Ditto 

Jany 

27, 

1788. 

Daniel,  Son  to  Daniel  Breck 

Febry 

17, 

Nabby,  Daughter  to  Abra™  Foster  Jun® 

<( 

24, 
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Daniel,  ) 

Aaron,  | 

)  children  of  Aaron  Kncelaiid 
John,  1 

Marcli 

2,  1788. 

Moses,  1 

Ezra,  J 

Sarah,  daughter  to  David  Perkins  Jun' 

“ 

30, 

Amos,  son  to  Robert  Perkins  JuiP 

April 

13, 

Nehemiah,  son  to  Aaron  Kneeland 

May 

18, 

Lydia  Daughter  to  John  Gould  Jun' 

July 

6, 

Susanna  Daughter  to  abraham  Hobbs 

Oct. 

12, 

May  26,  1788.  "The  Chh.  met,  &  having  attended  to 
the  renewal  of  the  pastor’s  request  for  a  dismission,  con¬ 
sented  to  it,  &  voted  an  acceptance  of  what  the  Com’ttee 
had  prepared  as  a  recommendation.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  M''  Jacob  Kimball  as  Clerk,  to  record  the 
votes  of  the  Chh.  and  having  in  a  very  aflectionate  &  sol¬ 
emn  manner  united  in  prayer,  the  pastor  &  brethren, 
parted.”  _ 

"Topsfield,  November  12th,  1789.  This  day  convened 
the  Reverend  Gentlemen  before  requested  to  sit  in  coun¬ 
cil,  (M’’  Oliver  excepted)  with  the  delegates  of  their 
churches,  &  ordained  M*"  Asahel  Huntington  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  oflSce  in  this  place. 

Nott  [of  Franklin,  Conn.]  made  the  introductory 
prayer — Hart  [of  Preston,  Conn.]  Preached  a  sermon 
from  Heb.  12***  P*  "  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  com¬ 
passed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses” — M*" 
Smith  [of  Middleton]  made  the  consecrating  prayer — M*^ 
Cleaveland  [of  Ipswich]  gave  the  charge — M*"  Holyoke 
[of  Boxford]  gave  the  right  hand  of  Fellowship — M*"  Dana 
[of  Ipswich]  made  the  concluding  prayer.” 


Esther,  daughter  to  Robert  Perkins  Jun' 
Zaccheus,  son  to  Zaccheus  Gould  J' 


Jan.  I?***,  1790. 
Feb.  28'h, 
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Sally,  Daugter  of  Stephen  Perley 

Lucy,  Daughter  to  Benj"  Emerson,  Boxford, 

Lucy  Kimball  Perley,  Daughter  to  Solomon  Perley 
of  Boxford  offered  for  Baptism  by  M'  Jacob 


Feb.  28“*,  1790. 


Kimball  grandfather  to  y°  child. 

Oct' 

17‘>‘, 

Nathaniel,  Son  to  Daniel  Bordman 

(t 

SI'S 

Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Porter 

Jan. 

9“',  1791. 

John,  a  Son  of  Abraham  Foster  Jun' 

Feb. 

IS*!*, 

Asa,  son  of  Aaron  Kneeland 

“ 

27‘», 

David,  son  of  John  Gould 

March 

27th, 

David,  son  of  David  Perkins 

Aug'‘ 

20«>, 

Allen,  Son  of  Robert  Balch 

“ 

“ 

Jacob,  son  of  John  Hood  Jun' 

Jan. 

!•♦,  1792. 

Hannah  Potter,  Daughter  of  Stephen  Perkins 

Aug“ 

6*>>, 

Elijah,  son  of  Thomas  Porter 

Oct' 

7th 

Ira,  a  son,  & 

Sally,  a  Daughter  of  Daniel  Porter 

“ 

281^, 

Humphrey,  a  son  of  Zac  Gould  Ju' 

“ 

“ 

A  child  of  Daniel  Bordmans 

June 

1793. 

Samuel,  Son  of  Aaron  Kneeland 
Asa,  son  of  Samuel  Gould 
Patty,  Daughter  of  John  Gould 
Nehemlah,  son  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland 

- of  Stephen  Perkins 

Bradstreet,  son  of  Benjamin  Emerson 
Cynthia  Cummings,  Daughter  of  y* 

Rev<*  Joseph  Cummings  Disceased 
By  y*  wife  of  Robert  Perkins  Jun' 
John,  Son  of  Ezra  Perkins 
John,  Son  of  John  Hood  Jun' 

Samuel,  Son  of  Aaron  Conant 
Eunice,  Daughter  of  Aaron  Conant 
Aaron,  Son  of  Aaron  Conant 
Alethea,  Daughter  of  Asahel  Huntingtou 
Nehemiah,  Son  of  Robert  Perkins  Jun' 
Benjamin,  Son  of  Jacob  TowneJun' 
John,  Son  of  Zaccheus  Gould 
Ester,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Gould 
Stephen,  Son  of  Stephen  Perkins 
Mary,  Daughter  of  Elisha  Perkins 
Clarissa  & 

Bestsy,  Daughters  of  Cornelius  Gould 
Anna  & 

Ruth,  Twins,  Daughters  of  John  Hood  J' 

HIST.  COLL.  VOL.  XXXH  6 


Aug’* 

Sept. 


Oct' 


March 

April 

May 


Augst 


1794. 


1795. 
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Benjamin,  Son  of  Joseph  Cree 
Elisabeth,  Daughter  of  Joseph  Cree 
John,  a  son  of  Joseph  Cree 
Nathaniel,  Son  of  Aaron  Conant 
Elisabeth,  Daughter  of  Ezra  Perkins 
John,  Son  of  John  Gould  J' 

William  Addle,  Baptized,  offered  by  Eliezer  Lake 

Elisha,  Son  of  Asahel  Huntington 

Betsy,  Daughter  of  Stephen  Perkins 

Humphry,  Son  of  Zaccheus  Gould 

William,  Son  of  Tenny 

Betsey,  Daughter  of  Robert  Perkins  J' 

William  Neal,  Son  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  Esq 
David,  Son  of  John  Hood  J' 

William  Porter,  Son  of  Aaron  Kneeland 
Asahel,  Son  of  Asahel  Huntington 
Betsey,  Daughter  of  Deac.  John  Gould 
Joseph  Porter,  son  of  Cornelius  Gould 
Eleazer,  Son  of  Zaccheus  Gould 
Sally,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Gould 
Richard,  a  son  of  John  Hood  J’’ 

Hezekiah,  Son  of  Asahel  Huntington 
Mercy,  Daughter  of  David  Perkins  J' 

Sarah,  Daughter  of  Moses  Averell  deceased 
Lydia  -v 

Phebe  I  Daughters  of  Moses  Bradstreet 
Cynthia  ) 

Mary,  Daughter  of  John  Hood  J' 


Children  of  David  &  Hitty  Cummings 


David  I 

Nabby  | 

Samuel 
Pamela 
Sylvester 
Hiram 
Moses  -k 

Haffield  Children  of  Simon  Gould  J' 
Sally  i 

Mary,  Daughter  of  John  Balch 
Charles  'i 
Polly 
Wesley 
Irena 
Hiram 
Phebe 
Anna 


>  Children  of  Thomas  Perkins 


I  Daughters  of  John  Batchelder  J' 


Feby 

8"',  1796. 

April 

l-‘. 

May 

15‘^ 

Oct. 

26***, 

Sept. 

17***,  1797. 

Oct' 

7th 

Jany 

14*h,  1798. 

May 

20***, 

June 

August 

June 

1799. 

July 

August  26**', 

Nov* 

24***, 

August  17**',  1800. 

Oct* 

6***, 

“ 

12***, 

Nov* 

30***, 

March 

29,  1801 

May 

31"*, 

Aug*‘ 


SepU 
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Daughters  of  Thom’  Foster 


William,  Son  of  Aaron  Conant 

Cynthia,  Daughter  of  Eli  Brown  OcU  i***,  1801. 

Eunice,  Daughter  of  Moses  Bradstreet 

Sarah,  Daughter  of  John  Balch  “ 

Fanny,  Daughter  of  Cornelius  Gould  Nov.  1**, 

Eunice,  Daughter  of  Zaccheus  Gould  “  29**', 

Mary,  Daughter  of  N.  Cleaveland  Esq'  May  Q***,  1802. 

Anna  'v 
Lydia  I 

Sally  V  Daughters  of  Thom’  Foster  July 

Phebe  1 

Polly  j 

Robert,  Sou  of  Robert  Lake  “ 

Hannah,  Daughter  of  Robert  Lake  “ 

Hitty  ■» 

Polly  I  Daughters  of  Jonas  Merriam  August  IS***, 

Thomas  Wendal  Durant,  a  boy  indented  til  of  age 

to  Jonas  Merriam  “  “ 

Mary  Ann,  Daughter  of  Asehel  Huntington  Sept'  26‘'', 

Mrs.  Lucy  Friend  &  NoV 

Sally  Friend,  Daughter  of  Lucy  “  “ 

Richard,  Son  of  John  Hood  April  S'!,  1803. 

Polly,  Daughter  of  Sam'  Gould  “  lO"*, 

Samuel  White,  Son  of  Simon  Gould  June  12">, 

Jonas,  Son  of  Jonas  Merriam  &  Mehltable  his  Wife  “  “ 

Ruthy  'V 

Hezekiah  Balch  I 

Rebecca  I  Children  of  John  Perkins  &  Sarah 

Robert  I  WsWife  Sept'  25*^, 

Mary  J 

Jane  Searl,  Daughter  of  Thom’  'Penny 

John  &  ) 

Ebenezer  S  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  Esq'  March  12"',  [1804.] 


August  15"*, 


Sept'  26"', 
Nov'  li"*. 


April  S-i,  1803. 

“  10">, 

June  12"', 


Children  of  John  Perkins  &  Sarah 


Sept'  25"', 


Benjamin  Conant,  son  of  David  Perkins 

May 

13“', 

Jacob  Perkins,  son  of  Jacob  Towne  3^ 

“ 

27"', 

John,  a  son  of  John  Perkins 

June 

16"', 

1805. 

John  Capen,  Son  of  John  Balch 

“ 

23'', 

George,  Son  of  John  Hood 

Oct' 

6"', 

Elijah,  Son  of  Simon  Gould 

Decemb'  1’*, 

Elijah  Perkins,  Son  of  Zebulon  Perkins 

May 

7th 

1806. 

Elisha  Lord,  son  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  Esq' 
John,  a  son  of  John  Wright  deceased 

Sept' 

Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Towne  J'"* 

Oct' 

26"', 

Jonathan  Knowlton,  son  of  Thos  Perkins  Ju' 

Jany 

16"', 

1807. 

George,  son  of  John  Hood 

July 

S'h, 
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Nehemiah,  son  of  John  Balch 


Ezra,  son  of  Jacob  Towne  Junior 

June 

12,  1808. 

Thorndike  Osgood,  son  of  Simon  Gould 

Oct' 

23'*, 

Lucy,  Daughter  of  John  Hood 

Baptized  the  Children  of  Daniel  Wildes  & 

Euni[c]e  his  Wife  By  the  following  names,  viz : — 
Joshua 

Sally 

Thomas 

Israel 

Sept' 

24*",  1809. 

Mehitable 

Nov' 

16“', 

William  Porter,  son  of  Amos  Gallop 

Stephen  Perkins,  son  of  Edward  Hammond  Lately 

Sept. 

30“>, 

deceased 

Sarah  Manning,  adult.  Daughter  of  John  Manning 

Sept' 

1811. 

esq.  of  Ipswich 

Jan. 

31’*,  1812. 

Reverend  Asahel  Huntington  died  April  22^*  1813,  aged 
52  years,  one  month  and  five  days, "  after  having  served  as 
the  affectionate,  faithful  and  beloved  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Topsfield  twenty  two  years  and  five  months — 
his  praise  was  in  the  Churches.” 


Children  of  Samuel  Todd 


Elisabeth 
Lydia 
Samuel 
Alethea  j 

Louisa,  adult  daughter  of  Jonas  Warren 
Caleb  Kimball,  adult 
Sarah 
Parker 
Harriet 
Charles 
Lucinda 
Adeline 
John  Peabody  jun.  adult 
Widow  Elisabeth  Waite 
Augustine  Symonds  son  of  John  Peabody  jun. 
William 


July  17“',  1815. 


SepU 

Nov' 


Children  of  Jonas  &  Sarah  Warren 


Elizabeth 


Children  of  Widow  Elisabeth  Waite 


21»‘,  1817 

9‘'', 


23‘>, 


May  31'*,  1818. 
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Lydia  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  &  Lydia 
Perkins 

John,  son  of  Samnel  and  Lydia  Todd  Jnne 

Rebecca  Gallup,  adult  Nov 

Sarah 
Caroline 
Elisabeth 
Thomas 


1  Children  of  Thomas  Perkins  jun.  and 
Sarah  his  wife 


by  Rev*  Isaac  Bramin 
Benjamin  Franklin  -k 

Rebecca  >  Children  of  Benjamin  and  Re- 

Lucy  Ann  i  becca  Perkins  Aug. 


!«*,  1817. 
1’*,  1818. 


8‘'>,  1819. 


"  The  town  having  concurred  with  the  chh.  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  day  for  the  ordination  of  Rodney  Gove 
Dennis,  an  ecclesiastical  Council  met  at  Topsfield  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  4,  1820,  agreeably  to  letters  missive 
from  the  ehh.  in  Topsfield,  requesting  them  to  assist  in 
ordaining  Mr.  Rodney  Gove  Dennis  over  them  as  their 
Pastor. 

Present  Pastors  Delegates 

Chh.  in  Hambleton, -  Br.  Whipple, 

South  Chh.  Ipswich,  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  Br.  Day, 

First  Chh.  Do,  Rev.  David  Kimball,  Br.  Moses  Lord, 
First  Chh.  Danvers,  Rev.  Dr.AYadsworth,  Br.  Putnam, 
Sec.  Chh.  Rowley,  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  Br.  Adams, 
First  Chh.  Boxford,  Rev.  David  Briggs,  Br.  Perley, 
Chh.  in  N.  Ipswich, 

N.  H.,  Rev.  Richard  Hall, - 

Chh.  in  Newbury- 

port, - Br.  Pettengal, 

Chh.  in  Middleton, - Br.  Symonds, 

The  council  being  organized,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dana, 
D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  &  the  Rev.  I.  Braman, 
Scribe. 
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The  moderator  addressed  the  throne  of  grace.  Docu¬ 
ments  were  then  read  testifying  the  call  from  the  chh.  & 
people  in  Topsfield  to  Mr.  Dennis,  &  his  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  same.  The  candidate  then  being  exam¬ 
ined,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  that  the  council  are 
satisfied  of  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  chh.  & 
Town  I’elative  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  D.  &  also  with 
his  qualifications  as  to  piety  &  knowledge  for  the  sacred 
ministry ;  &  that  they  will  proceed  to  ordain  him  as  soon 
as  may  be  over  the  chh.  &  people  in  this  place. 

Voted,  That  Rev.  Mr.  Braman  make  in.  prayer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall  preach  the  sermon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana  make  ordaining  prayer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  [make]  charge. 

Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  [give]  Rt.  Hand. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kimball  address  the  chh. 

&  conclude  by  prayer. 

*  Voted,  to  proceed  at  ^  past  10  oclock.” 


Calvin  ] 

Elizabeth  | 
Ruth 

1^  Children  of  William  &  Elizabeth  Co- 
[  nant 

Nov. 

19,  1820. 

Louis  J 

Nehemiah,  son  of  Nchemiah  &  Lydia  Perkins, 

April 

29,  1821. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Rodney  G.  &  Mary  Dennis, 

Jan. 

20,  1822. 

Mary,  infant  daughter  of  Sami  &  Lydia  Todd, 

March 

3, 

Mary  Elizabeth,  infant  daughter  of  John  &  Mary 
Perkins, 

Abigail,  infant  daughter  of  Thomas  &  Sarah  Per¬ 
kins, 

Nov. 

10, 

Phebe  Wildes,  infant  daughter  of  Nehemiah  &  Lydia 

Perkins, 

Dec. 

22, 

Theodosia  Dennis,  infant  daughter  of  R.  G.  &  M.  P. 
Dennis, 

May 

18,  1823. 

Elizabeth  Ashby,  infant  daughter  of  Benja.  &  Re¬ 
becca  Perkins, 

June 

1, 

No  further  record  appears  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ordination. 
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Thomas  Emerson,  infant  child  of  James  &  Lydia 

Stearns  of  Salem,  June 

Ruth  Gould,  daughter  of  Joseph  Gould,  July 

Ruth  Gould,  infant  daughter  of  Dea.  Sami.  &  Lydia 

Todd,  Aug. 

John  Brown,  child  of  Capt.  John& - Peabody,  July 

Jesse  Appleton  & 

Jane  Abigail,  infant  children  of  R.  G.  &  M.  P. 

Dennis,  “ 

David  Peabody,  son  of  John  &  Lydia  Peabody,  Aug. 

Austin,  infant  child  of  Nehemiah  &  Lydia  Perkins,  “ 

Benjamin,  infant  child  of  Sam’l  &  Lydia  Todd,  Dec. 

Mary  Jane,  infant  daughter  of  Thomas  &  Sarah 

Perkins,  July 

Eunice  Cummings,  infant  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Conant,  [Lyndebrook]  “ 

Rodney,  infant  child  of  R.  G.  &  M.  P.  Dennis,  April 
Moses  Bradstreet,  infant  child  of  Nehemiah  &  Lydia 
Perkins  Aug. 

Mrs.  Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  Elisha  Perkins  Jr.  Oct. 

Edward  Augustus,  infant  child  of  Benja.  &  Rebecca 

Perkins,  May 

Joel  Rogers,  son  of  Mr.  John  Peabody,  July 

Josiah,  son  of  late  Capt.  Eben’r  Peabody  “ 

Hiram  Kneeland,  and 
Cynthia  Hobbs,  and 

Rhoda  Cummings,  children  of  Mr.  George  &  Mrs. 

Mary  Hobbs,  “ 

Joseph,  infant  child  of  R.  G.  Dennis,  April 

Ruth  Lamson,  infant  child  of  Nehemiah  &  Lydia 

Perkins,  “ 

Mehitable,  infant  child  of  Dea.  S.  Todd  May 

Esther  Wildes,  infant  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Stone, 

M.D.  May 


Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennia  upon  his  own  request 
missed  from  the  pastoral  office  in  Topsfield  by  a 
of  Churches  held  May  6,  1829.  The  relations 
between  Church  and  pastor  were  dissolved  on 
1829. 


i 


15,  1823. 
13, 

10, 

4,  1824. 


18, 

15, 

20, 

10,  1825. 


2,  1820. 

20, 

1, 

13,  1827. 

22, 


29, 

13,  1828. 


4, 

3,  1829. 


was  dis- 
Council 
existing 
May  18, 
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Edward  Parker,  infant  son  of  Rev'*  Rodney  G. 

Dennis  and  Mary  P.  Dennis  was  baptised  by 
the  father  of  the  child  April  26**',  1830. 

Attest,  N.  Cleaveland,  Clerk. 


Rev.  James  F.  McEwen  formerly  settled  over  the 
Church  in  Bridport,  Vermont,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  ill  Topsfield  on  May  5,  1830.  Nine  churches  were 
represented  by  pastor  and  delegate  in  the  ecclesiastical 
council. 


William  Gunnison  on  his  own  account  Sept, 

lluldah  Pike  (wife  of  Benja.  P.  Jr.)  her  own  ac¬ 
count  “ 

Susan  Cummings  Jr.  her  own  account  “ 

Aipheus  Justus  Pike  & 

Alethina  Philena  Pike,  on  account  of  Huldah,  wife 

of  Benj»  Pike  Jr.  Octr. 

William  Bradstreet  on  his  own  account  NoV 

Ebenezer  Peabody  “  “  ••  *< 

Perley  Batch  Jr.  “  “  “  “  “ 

Benjamin  Howe  “  “  “  “  “ 

Thomas  Furgison  “  “  “  “  “ 

Abigail  Wildes  (wife  of  Humphrey  W)  her  own 

account  “ 

Susan  Cummings  (widow)  on  her  own  acconnt  “ 

Priscilla  Bradstreet  (widow)  on  her  own  account  “ 
Mary  Perkins  (Dau.  of  Elisha)  on  her  own  account  “ 
Huldah  W.  Perkins  (Dau.  of  Elijah)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count 

William  Thomas  Gunnison 
Elisha  Washington  Gunnison 
Mary  Ann  Gunnison 
John  Harrington  Gunnison 
Daniel  Lungreen  Gunnison 
Lydia  Smith  Gunnison 
Lucy  Elizabeth  Gunnison 
William  Rea  on  his  own  account  Janr 

Israel  Rea  Jr.  “  “  “  “  “ 


1  Children  baptized 
on  account  of  their 
father  W™  Gunnison  Dec' 


5,  1830. 


24, 

7, 


(( 


2, 

2,  1831. 
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Dudley  Perkins  on  his  own  account 
Amos  Perkins  Jr.  “  “  “  “ 

Lucy  Peabody  (Dau.  of  Widow  Mercy)  her  own 
account 

Mary  Ann  Peabody  (Dau.  same)  her  own  account 
Mary  Cook  her  own  account 
Sarah  Brown  “  “  “ 

Eunice  K.  Adams  (wife  of  Moody)  her  own  account 
Mary  Ann  Batch  (wife  of  Nehemiah)  her  own  ac¬ 
count 

Dolly  Pike  (Dau.  of  Benja.)  her  own  account 
Eunice  Batch  (Dau.  of  Perley)  “  “  “ 

Abigail  Perkins  (Dau.  of  Elijah)  “  “  “ 

Bartholomew  Conant  on  his  own  account 

John  Lamson  “  “  “  “ 

John  Conant  Jr.  “  “  “  “ 

Benjamin  Pike  Jr.  “  “  “  “ 

Nathaniel  Wells  “  “  “  “ 

Humphrey  Batch  “  “  “  “ 

Sarah  Balch  (wife  of  Perley)  her  own  account 
Mercy  Ilea  (wife  of  John)  “  “  “ 

Eunice  Bradstreet  (wife  of  W'")  her  own  account 
Mercy  Peabody  (Dau.  of  Wid.  Mercy)  her  own  ac¬ 
count 

Elizabeth  Peabody  (Dau.  of  Wid.  Mercy)  her  own 
account 

Porter  Bradstreet  on  his  own  account 
Nancy  Towne  (wife  of  Dan')  her  own  account 
Mchitable  Br[a]dstreet  (wife  of  Porter)  her  own 
account 

Eunice  Stiles  her  own  account 
Lucy  Gilo  “  “  “ 

Eliza  Bradstreet  (Daughter  of  Dudley)  her  own  ac¬ 
count 

Sarah  Bradstreet  (Daughter  of  Dudley)  her  own 
account 

Ruth  Rea  (Daughter  of  Israel)  her  own  account 
Abigail  Bradstreet  (Daughter  of  William)  her  own 
account 

Sarah  Bradstreet  (wife  of  John)  her  own  account 
Asahel  Huntington  Todd,  on  account  of  Father 
Dea.  Sam'  Todd 

Caleb  Kimball  Perkins,  on  account  of  Parents  Na¬ 
thaniel  &  Judith  Perkins 


Jany 

(( 


March 


May 


July 


2,  1831. 


6, 


3, 

17, 
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Josiah  Bridge  Lamson 
Alathea  Huntington  Lamson 
Mercy  Perkins  Lamson 
Mary  Ann  Lamson 
Prisciiia  Augusta  Lamson 
John  Augustus  Lamson 
Elbridge  Fiske  Perkins  'v 

Rodney  Dennis  Perkins  I  Children  on  account  of 
Lydia  Phippen  Perkins  >  their  parents  Dudly  & 

Dudly  Quincy  Perkins  I  Sarah  Perkins  “  “ 

Mary  Elizabeth  Perkins  j 

Ann  Maria  Lake  1  Children  on  account  of 

John  Batchelder  Lake  !•  their  Mother  Phebe,  the 
Silas  Page  Lake  i  wife  of  Silas  Lake  “  “ 

Robert  Channell  on  his  own  account  Sept'  4, 

Hannah  Balch  (Dau.  of  David  B.)  her  own  account  “  “ 

Sally  Balch  (Dau.  of  David  B.)  “  “  “  “  ” 

Elizabeth  Cynthia  Andrews,  on  account  of  lier 

mother  the  wife  of  Joseph  Andrews  “  18, 

Elizabeth  Day  Bradstreet,  on  account  of  her  mother 

widow  Priscilla  Bradstreet  “  “ 

Ruth  Esther  Gould  Perkins,  on  account  of  her 
Mother  Lydia  Perkins,  wife  of  Nehemiah  Per¬ 
kins,  October  10, 

John  Dwinnel 
David  Holt  Dwinnel 
Sarah  Perkins  Dwinnel 
Louisa  Richards  Dwinnel 
Iliphzibah  Sophia  Dwinnel 
Esther  Mehitable  Dwinnel 
Willard  Adolphus  Dwinnel 

Priscilla  Lamson  (wife  of  John)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count  Nov'  G, 

Hannah  Perkins  (wife  of  David)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count  “  “ 

Lois  Moore  (wife  of  Thomas)  on  her  own  account  “  “ 

Abigail  W.  Kimball  (wife  of  Benj»)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count  “  “ 

Abigail  Wildes  (Daughter  of  Humphry)  on  her  own 

account  “  “ 

Harriet  Towne  (Daughter  of  Jacob  S'*)  on  her  own 

account  “  “ 

Israel  Gallup  on  his  own  account  Jany  1,  1832. 

Abraham  T.  Pierce  “  “  “  “ 


Children  on  account 
of  their  father  John 
Lamson  Aug*  7,  1831 
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Richard  Phillips  on  his  own  account  Jany 

Joseph  Phillips  “  “  “ 

Betsy  Gould  (Dau.  of  Joseph)  on  her  own  account  “ 
Mary  J.  Phillips  (Dau.  of  Richard)  “  “  “ 

Sarah  Phillips  (Dau.  of  Richard)  “  “  “ 

Mehi[t]able  Balch  (Dau.  of  Perley)  “  “  “ 

Lydia  Peabody  (wife  of  John)  “  “  “ 

Mary  Cross  “  “  “ 

Mary  Munday  (wife  of  W™)  “  “  “ 

Elizabeth  Gallup  (wife  of  Israel)  “  “  “ 

Lydia  B.  Emerson  (widow)  “  “  “ 

Harriet  J.  Emerson  (Dau.  of  Widow  L.)  on  her 
own  account  “ 

Lois  R.  Carter  (wife  of  Sylvester)  on  her  own 

account  “ 

Lydia  Bradstreet  (Dau.  of  Cap*.  Dudley)  on  her 
own  account  “ 

Anstiss  P.  Balch  (Dau.  of  David)  on  her  own  account  “ 
Benjamin  P.  Adams  on  his  own  account  March 

Eunice  B.  Wells  on  her  own  account  “ 

Mary  Ann  Cummings  (Daughter  of  Widow  Susan 
C.)  on  her  own  account  “ 

Sally  M.  Munday,  Daughter  of  W"*,  her  own  ac¬ 
count  “ 

Betsey  Gould  (Daughter  of  Andrew  G.)  her  own  ac¬ 
count  “ 

Benjamin  Adams  on  his  own  acconnt  May 

Lydia  Smith  on  her  own  account  “ 

Lucy  M.  Wilkins  “  “  “  “ 

Elizabeth  C.  Wilkins  “  “  “  “  “ 

Gustavus  Dorman  Pike  on  account  of  his  parents 

Benj*.  Jr.  &  Huldah  Pike  July 

Abigail  Kimball  McEwen,  on  account  of  her  parents 
(by  adoption)  Rev"*  Ja".  F.  &  Harriet  C.  Mc¬ 
Ewen  “ 

Frederick  Perley  on  his  own  account  “ 

Sarah  Abigail  Perkins  I  on  account  of  their  mother 
David  Perkins  >  Hannah,  wife  of  David  P.  “ 

Mary  Ann  Whiting  Moore,  on  account  of  her  mother 

Lois  Moore  the  wife  of  Thomas  M.  Septr. 

Edwin  D.  Sanborn  on  his  own  account  July 

Arner  Averell  on  her  own  account  “ 

Benjamin  Flavius  Pike,  on  account  of  his  parents 
Beuj*  Jr,  &  Huldah  Pike  “ 


1, 


it 


4, 


6, 


<< 


1.5, 


16, 

7, 


1832. 


1833. 


28, 
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Dudley  Bradstreet  On  acount  of  their  mother 
John  Bradstreet  L  Sarah  Bradstreet,  the  wife 
Israel  Rea  Bradstreet  j  of  John  Bradstreet  October 

Thomas  Franklin  Ferguson  on  account  of  his  parents 
Thos.  &  Huldah  Ferguson  “ 

Caroline  L.  Hart  on  her  own  account  Janr 

Mary  Ann  Perkins  on  account  of  her  mother,  Han¬ 
nah,  the  wife  of  David  Perkins  July 

Susan  Alzea  Stone  on  account  of  her  father  Doctr. 

Jer.  Stone  “ 

Arathusa  Elizabeth  Pike  on  account  of  her  parents 

Benja.  Jr.  &  Huldah  Pike  Augt. 

Ebenezer  Peabody  on  account  of  his  parents  Eben- 
ezer  &  Abigail  Peabody  June 

Edwin  Augustine  Peabody  on  account  of  his  father 
Augustine  S.  Peabody  “ 

Jacob  Symonds  Peabody  on  account  of  his  father 

Augustine  S.  Peabody  July 

George  Winslow  Dwinnel,  on  account  of  his  mother 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  John  Dwinnel  Octr. 

Moses  Wildes  Stone  on  account  of  his  father  Doctr. 

Jeremiah  Stone  Nov' 

Josiah  Peabody  Perkins  -v  on  account  of  their 
>■  parents  Dudly  &  Sarah 

Samuel  Webster  Perkins  J  Perkins  Septr. 

Edward  Hammond  Ferguson  -»  on  account  of  parents 
I  Thomas  &  Huldah 

Ruth  Abigail'Ferguson  J  Ferguson  “ 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Bathink  on  her  own  account  July 
Lucy  Foster  on  her  own  account  Septr. 

Elias  Putnam  Peabody  on  account  of  his  Parents 

Ebenezer  &  Abigail  Peabody  “ 

George  Cowls  Perkins  on  account  of  his  Parents 

Nathaniel  Jr.  &  Lucy  Perkins  “ 

Charlotte  W.  Taplin  on  her  own  account  Jan> 

Betsey  Perkins,  wife  of  Amos  P.  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count  March 

Betsey  Gould  wife  of  Tho"  G.  on  her  own  account  “ 
Hannah  P.  Bradstreet  dau.  of  Porter,  on  her  own 

account  “ 

Thomas  L.  Lane  on  his  own  account  “ 

Robert  S.  Perkins  “  “  “  “  “ 

Alva  Moulton  “  “  “  “  “ 

Asa  Bradstreet  “  “  “  “  May 


20,  1833. 

6,  1834. 
13, 

20, 

24, 

21,  183.5. 

24,  1836. 
23, 

20, 

17,  1837. 


1,  1838. 

2, 

9, 


6,  1839. 
3, 
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25, 

1, 


Lydia  Bradstreet  (Dau.  of  W™  B)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count  May 

Sophia  C.  Perkins  (Dau.  of  Amos  P)  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count 

Catherine  C.  Adams  on  account  of  her  parents  Benj» 

P.  &  Mary  Ann  Adams  “  12, 

Rosamond  P.  Ferguson  on  account  of  her  parents 
Thomas  &  Huldah  Ferguson 
Tliomas  S .  Peabody  on  account  of  his  father  Au¬ 
gustine  S.  Peabody 

Wiiiiam  G.  Peabody  I  on  account  of  their  mother 
Almira  the  wife  of  William 
George  W.  Peabody  j  Peabody 
Mehetable  F.  Adams  wife  of  Benj‘  F.  Adams  on  her 

own  account  July 

Frederick  Wallace  Perley  \  on  account  of  parents 
Greenleaf  Proctor  Perley  >  Frederick  &  Almira  P. 

Susan  Ellen  Perley  )  Perley  Aug* 

Emerson  P.  Gould  on  his  own  account  Septem'' 

Jonathan  P.  Gould 
Ariel  II.  Gould 
Moses  J.  Currier 
Henry  A.  Merriam 
James  E.  Gifford 

Elizabeth  Simonds  on  her  own  account 
Mary  A.  Gould 
Sally  F.  Gould 
Ann  Gould 
Ruth  P.  Batchelder 
Mary  E.  Munday 
Almira  P.  Perley 

Isaiah  M.  Small  “  his  “  “  Nov. 

John  A.  Gould 
Ruth  Lake  “  her 

Eliza  G.  Adams 
Elizabeth  A.  Gould 

Mary  Ann  E.  Coburn  on  her  own  account 
Catherine  K.  Wells  on  her  own  account  Jany 

Lucy  H.  Lake  “  “  “  “ 

Huldah  Florida  Pike  -j  on  account  of  their  par- 


Ithamah  Evandah  Pike 
Amanda  Dolly  Pike 


cnts  Benjamin  &  Huldah 
Pike 


February  1C 


Abby  Wildes  Wright  on  account  of  her  parents 
John  &  Abigail  Wright 


May 


17 


1839. 


1840. 
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Minerva  Achsah  Pike  on  account  of  her  parents 

Benj*  &  Huldah  Pike  February  14,  1841 

Lucy  Abby  Peabody  on  account  of  her  parents  Ebe- 

nezer  &  Abigail  Peabody  April  18, 

1841.  May  5.  "The  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev*^ 
James  F.  McEwen  to  this  chh.  closed  agreeably  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Council  of  February  last ;  the  Parish  having 
paid  him  his  salary,  &  two  hundred  &  fifty  dollars  of  the 
sum  awarded  him,  «&  he  having  relinquished  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 
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BY  GILBERT  L.  STREETER. 


Our  good  old  city  of  Salem  has  become  interesting,  and 
lias  gained  distinction,  because  it  possesses  a  certain  "fla¬ 
vor  of  antiquity.”  Here,  on  this  spot,  first  landed  and 
lived  the  Puritan  fathers  of  the  Colony.  The  humble 
dwellings  which  they  occupied — a  few  of  them — yet  re¬ 
main.  Their  little  meeting-house,  to  them  so  dear,  we 
still  hold  and  preserve  as  a  sacred  relic.  The  streets  which 
they  trod  now  bear  their  names,  and  remind  us  of  their 
former  habitancy.  Their  remains  lie  in  our  burial  places, 
and  there  are  their  monuments.  Thus,  separated  by  only 
a  few  generations,  we  have  here  the  descendants  of  those 
remarkable  men  who  settled  this  New  England,  who 
framed  its  institutions,  determined  its  habits,  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  character. 

This  place  is  also  interesting  because  it  has  become  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  celebrate  the 
events  and  admire  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  actors  in  the 
Revolution.  This  town  had  much  to  do  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  respect  none  exceeded 
it,  except  the  ever  foremost  town  of  Boston.  And  a  great 
Revolution  it  was,  vast  in  its  consequences,  whether  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  religious,  or  commercial. 

Salem,  before  the  Revolution,  dominated  by  a  small  but 
showy  aristocracy,  arrayed  in  costly  velvets  and  splendid 
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satins,  loyal  to  the  King,  thoroughly  colonial  in  feeling 
and  sentiment,  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  Salem 
which  succeeded  the  Revolution,  when  liberal  sentiments 
were  tolerated,  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  "  republican 
simplicity  ”  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  had  become  popular, 
and  the  self-assertion  of  the  new  commercial  spirit  began 
to  prevail. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  look  back  upon  this 
period,  just  before  the  Revolution.  We  are  curious  to 
know  how  the  old  town  then  looked,  to  gain  some  idea 
of  its  people,  and  to  learn  what  they  were  doing,  and 
thinking  of  and  hoping  for.  I  am  aware  of  my  incompe- 
tenc}'^  to  do  this  properly,  which  would  require  the  skill 
of  a  word-painter,  and  the  extent  of  a  volume  to  hold  the 
picture.  I  can  only  give  a  few  facts  to  imperfectly  illus¬ 
trate  the  subject.  This  I  shall  do  in  an  off-hand  way, 
without  pretence  to  the  dignity  of  history.  1  shall  endeavor 
to  give  an  impression  of  the  place  as  it  was  at  any  time 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years  previous  to  1775 — a  period  of 
great  interest  in  our  local  history,  as  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  of 
Independence  transpired  here  and  at  that  time. 

THE  INHABITANTS. 

Salem  was  then  a  highly  respectable  and  intluential  town 
in  "  His  Majesty  George  the  Third’s  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,”  as  the  Colony  was  then 
described  in  official  documents.  It  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  towns  in  the  Province,  and  of  all  the  places  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ranked  next  to  Boston  in  political  and  commercial 
importance.  Many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  resided 
here,  persons  learned  and  eminent  in  the  law,  in  letters, 
in  physics,  and  divinity,  and  holding  high  offices  on  the 
judicial  bench,  in  the  militia,  and  in  other  departments 
of  the  public  service. 
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The  [lopulatiun  was  remarkably  homogeneous.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  born  here,  although  some  had 
come  from  other  towns.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
there  had  been  no  immigration  from  the  old  country — 
none  since  the  time  of  Cromwell’s  English  Commonwealth. 
There  were  consequently  very  few  persons  of  foreign  birth 
in  the  whole  Province.  There  were  a  few  negro  slaves, 
who  were  occasionally  advertised  for  sale,  and  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  wills.  These  were  usually  domestic  servants. 
The  town  was  therefore  a  strictly  New  England  commu¬ 
nity,  with  all  the  ideas,  habits,  and  traditions  of  that  line¬ 
age.  The  people,  in  matters  of  religion,  which  was  a 
principal  subject  in  the  current  thoughts  of  the  community, 
held  to  the  Calvinistic  dogmas,  somewhat  modified  by 
time.  Indeed  there  were  some  faint  signs  of  the  change 
going  on,  which,  years  later,  culminated  in  the  Unitarian 
movement.  In  the  great  political  contest  then  agitating 
the  colony,  which  led  to  the  war,  the  sympathies  of  Salem 
were  <»n  the  popular  side. 

The  principal  business  of  the  town  was  the  cod  fishery, 
boldly  and  successfully  pursued,  as  the  visitor  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  from  the  evidence  on  the  river  sides,  of 
the  numerous  fish-flakes,  which  caught  the  eye  and  re¬ 
galed  the  sense  of  smell.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  about  five  thousand,  and  they  dwelt  in  less  than  five 
hundred  houses.  These  dwellings  were  chiefly  of  wood, 
of  two  stories,  many  of  them  built  by  the  earliest  settlers. 
The  most  ancient  had  gables,  and  overhanging  second 
stories,  and  diamond-shaped  glass,  set  with  lead,  in  the 
windows,  of  which  the  Curwen,  Kitchen  and  Bradstreet 
mansions  were  instances  ;  two  or  three  of  the  less  stylish 
of  these  old  houses  still  remain.  Some  of  the  new  houses 
were  in  the  lately  introduced  French  style,  with  gambrel 
roofs,  several  of  which  are  still  standing,  such  as  the 
Pickman  house,  Mr.  Low’s  house  and  the  Andrews  house. 
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The  inhabitants  generally  enjoyed  the  "  golden  mean” 
of  outward  prosperity,  being  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor. 
The  aspect  of  the  place  to  strangers,  was  that  of  compar¬ 
ative  ease  and  comfort,  as  the  reward  of  thrift  and  indus¬ 
try.  A  very  few  new  dwellings,  at  the  time  of  the  Revol¬ 
ution,  were  of  brick — not  over  a  dozen — the  most  costly 
and  elegant  of  which  was  the  Derby  mansion  on  School 
street  (now  Hotel  Russell  on  Washington  street).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  scarcely  any  one  of  these  buildings 
were  painted,  either  outside  or  inside,  for  it  was  many 
years  afterwards  when  the  cost  of  painting  began  to  be 
generally  incurred.  This  improvement — then  called  "  lay¬ 
ing  a  house  in  oil  ” — as  well  as  papering  the  walls,  and 
carpeting  the  floors,  was  made  slowly.  Floors  were  usu¬ 
ally  sanded  and  the  walls  were  left  in  plaster. 

The  social  distinctions  in  the  community,  as  to  rank  and 
precedence,  were  more  marked  then  than  now.  The  "com¬ 
mon  people  ”  were  distinctly  recognized  as  a  class.  The 
wealthy  were  clothed  in  imported  goods,  which  were  often 
of  high  colors,  as  purple  and  scarlet,  but  the  common 
people  wore  homespun.  Cloaks  were  usually  worn  by 
gentlemen.  In  winter  round  coats  were  worn,  made  stiff 
by  buckram,  and  coming  down  to  the  knees.  Cocked  hats, 
wigs  and  queues,  knee-breeches,  and  silver  buckles,  were 
generally  worn,  and  the  hair  was  powdered.  Even  boys 
wore  cocked  hats  and  wigs  until  about  1790.  The  toilets 
of  ladies  were  elaborate,  especially  the  hair,  which  was 
built  up  on  crape  cushions  to  a  ridiculous  height.  Ho()i)s 
were  considered  indispensable.  The  use  of  liquors  was 
very  general.  Drinking  punch  in  the  forenoon  at  public 
houses,  the  "eleven  o’clock,”  so  called,  was  the  common 
practice.  The  varieties  of  food  were  far  less  than  now. 
They  lacked  the  many  succulent  vegetables  which  we  have, 
and  the  foreign  and  domestic  fruits  which  we  enjoy  were 
almost  unknown. 
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THE  FEW  AMUSEMENTS. 

There  were  exceedingly  few  amusements  in  the  "  good 
old  colony  times.”  1  mean  concerts,  lectures,  theatres, 
and  the  otlier  thousand  and  one  entertainments  devised  to 
please  the  puldic  and  line  the  pockets  of  showmen  and 
artists.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  was  exerted  against 
all  "  worldly  pleasures.”  The  theatre  was  denounced  hy 
the  church  and  prohibited  by  act  of  the  General  Court. 
Dancing  was  regarded  as  abominable,  and  only  the  ungodly 
indulged  in  it,  and  this  seldom.  Singing  schools,  in  which 
psalm-singing  was  the  rule,  were  permitted.  A  few  pub¬ 
lic  occasions,  such  as  Training  days.  Pope’s  day  and  Elec¬ 
tion  day,  were  devoted  to  hilarity  and  noisy  enjoyment  by 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  community,  but  the  serious  took 
infinite  satisfaction  in  frequent  and  numerous  religious 
meetings,  with  much  sermonizing,  which  were  followed  up 
with  unflagging  zeal.  In  addition  to  the  theological  pres¬ 
sure  against  worldly  pleasures,  the  political  agitations  of 
the  period  took  up  public  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  matters.  Beside  these  considerations,  it  must  be 
observed  that  although  the  people  were,  as  a  whole,  com¬ 
fortably  housed,  clothed  and  fed — although  not  in  the 
mrrdern  sense  of  these  terms — they  had  very  little  money. 

However,  there  were  some  entertainments  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  as  showing  the  limitations  of  the  times.  In  1769 
an  English  actor,  named  Ward  well,  visited  Salem,  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  worldly-minded  part  of  the  people  by  reciting 
the  "  Ballad  Opera  of  Dermon  and  Philida,”  with  songs 
from  the  Opera  of  Artaxerxes  between  the  acts.  This 
seems  to  have  been  dangerously  near  to  the  profane  theat¬ 
ricals  which  were  so  piously  abhorred.  Something  like  a 
circus,  with  a  single  performer,  took  place  in  1771,  when  a 
famous  English  equestrian,  named  John  Sharp,  astonished 
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the  natives  by  his  feats  of  agility  performed  in  Broad 
street.  In  after  years  circuses  usually  located  in  Broad 
street,  and  on  the  fields  towards  the  mill  pond,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  street  was  called  "circus  lane”  until  quite  recently. 

Just  before  the  Revolution,  one  D.  Eccleston,  a  popular 
scientist  of  that  day,  gave  several  lectures,  with  experi¬ 
ments,  on  the  air  pump,  in  the  Assembly,  which  was 
where  the  vestry  of  the  South  Church  now  stands.  The 
price  of  admission  was  fifty  cents.  He  advertised  that 
"only  about  five  and  twenty  tickets  [would  be]  delivered 
out,”  as  no  more  could  be  accommodated  with  seats. 
About  the  same  time  Colonel  David  Mason,  who  had  lately 
moved  into  town  from  Boston,  to  practise  the  coach 
painter’s  and  japanner’s  trade,  lectured  in  the  front  room  of 
his  house,  near  the  North  Bridge,  upon  "the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  electrical  fire.”  He  charged  one  pistareen  per  lec¬ 
ture.  Colonel  Mason  was  a  man  of  considerable  scientific 
acquirements.  He  was  a  leading  citizen  and  an  ardent 
patriot.  He  had  been  an  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  and  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Leslie’s  expedition,  he 
had  charge  of  the  cannons  and  bore  a  commission  to  collect 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  military  forces  then  form¬ 
ing.  His  services  at  North  Bridge  on  that  memorable 
occasion  are  fully  recounted  in  Charles  M.  Endicott’s  nar¬ 
rative  of  that  affair. 

A  favorite  diversion  for  the  young  women  of  that 
period  was  the  Spinning  Match,  which  received  a  sort  of 
consecration  by  the  presence  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Parish, 
who  often  preached  a  sermon  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day’s  labors.  The  spirit  of  these  occasions  is  well  shown 
in  the  following  account  of  one  of  them  taken  from  the 
Essex  Gazette  of  September  12,  1769. 

"  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  September  8,  1 769. 
On  Tuesday  the  5  inst.,  forty-one  young  women  of  this 
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Place,  moved  perhaps  by  the  many  late  examples  of 
others,  who  have  hi  a  similar  way  testified  their  esteem 
of  their  Pastors,  for  their  work’s  sake  by  seeking  Wool 
and  Flax,  and  working  willingly  for  them  with  their 
hands — having  provided  themselves  with  these  materials, 
met  early  in  the  Morning  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chip- 
man,  and  in  the  evening  presented  him  with  seventy  run 
of  well-wrought  yarn.  A  run  is  a  skein  of  twenty 
knots,  the  nninber  of  knots  in  the  whole  being  1,396. 
Mr.  Chipman  had  no  knowledge  of  their  work  and  labor 
of  love  till  the  day  appointed  and  near  at  hand,  but  he 
desired  not  the  gift  yet  he  always  rejoices  to  see  Fruit 
abounding  to  their  Account ;  and  the  repeated  kindnesses 
of  his  People  to  him  in  his  advanced  age,  as  well  as  their 
living  in  the  exercise  of  social  virtues  each  toward  the 
other  excited  his  gratitude. 

N.  B.  The  young  gentlewomen  were  not  moved  in 
the  least  by  political  Principles  in  the  affair  above,  yet 
they  are  cordial  Lovers  of  Liberty,  particularly  of  the 
liberty  of  drinking  Tea  with  their  Bread  and  Butter,  to 
which  their  Pastor  consents.” 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

A  few  years  before  the  Revolution  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  visited  Salem  as  a  guest  of  Colonel  William  Brown, 
one  of  the  most  opulent  citizens,  holding  important 
offices  and  living  in  grand  style  in  the  mansion  afterwards 
known  as  the  "Sun  Tavern.”  He  describes  the  place, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  merchant’s  inventory,  but 
it  is  worth  quoting : 

"Salem  is  a  small  seaport  town,  consisting  of  about 
450  houses,  several  of  which  are  neat  buildings  but  all  of 
wood  ;  and  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  houses 
lying  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  with  fine 
gardens  back.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land, 
navigable  on  either  side,  is  about  miles  in  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  buildings  back  of  the  town.  One  main 
street  runs  directly  through  it.  There  is  one  Church, 
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three  Presbyterian  and  one  Quaker  meeting  house,  and  the 
situation  is  very  pleasant.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
the  cod  fishery.  They  have  50  or  60  sail — schooners  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  branch.  Saw  about  30  sail  in  the  harbor, 
having  then  about  40  at  sea.  They  cure  all  their  cod  for 
the  market.  Saw  a  vast  number  of  flakes  curing.” 

This  account  gives  a  distinct  impression  of  the  rural 
aspect  of  the  town  at  that  period.  The  houses  were  at  a 
convenient  disfiince  from  each  other  "with  gardens  or  fields 
l)etween.”  Another  pen  picture  of  Salem  is  afforded  in 
the  gossiping  diary  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  visited  Salem  in  1766,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  describes  some  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  as  "elegant  and  grand.”  He  says  : 

"Aug.  12.  Set  out  with  my  wife  for  Salem  ;  dined  at 
Boston ;  drank  tea  at  Dr.  Simon  Tufts  in  Medford, 
lodged  at  Mr.  Bishop’s. 

13.  Set  out  from  Mr.  Bishop’s,  oated  at  Norwood’s 
alias  Martin’s,  and  reached  brother  Cranch’s  [in  Salem] 
at  twelve  o’clock.  [He  had  been  two  days  and  a  half 
reaching  Salem  from  Quincy.]  Dined  and  drank  tea 
and  then  drove  down  to  the  Neck  Gate,  and  then  back 
through  the  Common,  and  down  to  Beverly  Ferry,  then 
l)ack  through  the  Common  and  round  the  back  part  of 
the  town-house  ;  then  walked  round  the  other  side  of  the 
town  to  Colonel  Brown’s,  who  not  being  at  home,  we 
returned.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  plain,  a  level,  a  flat. 
Scarce  an  eminence  can  be  found  any  where  to  take  a 
view.  Tlie  -streets  are  broad  and  straight  and  pretty 
clean.  The  houses  are  the  most  elegant  and  grand  I  have 
seen  in  any  of  our  maritime  towns. 

14.  Walked  to  Witch  Hill,  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
from  Cranch’s,  where  the  famous  persons  formerly  exe¬ 
cuted  for  witchcraft  were  buried.  Somebody  within  a 
few  years  has  planted  a  number  of  locust  trees  over  the 
graves,  as  a  memorial  of  that  memorable  victory  over 
'the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  air !’'  This  hill  is  in  a 

•  I’ersons  now  living,  of  whom  the  writer  Is  one,  remember  seeing  tlie  seraggly 
remains  of  what  were  said  to  be  those  trees. 
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large  comiuon  bel{*nging  to  the  proprietors  of  Salem. 
From  it  you  have  a  fair  view  of  the  town,  of  the  river, 
the  Neck  and  the  South  fields,  of  .Judge  Lynde’s 
Pleasure  House  [ou  Castle  Hill]  of  Salem  village.” 

Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  received  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  the  place.  The  "  elegant  houses  ”  which  he 
described  were  those  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickmau  on 
Essex  opposite  St.  Peter  street,  the  Curwen  house,  corner 
of  North  and  Essex,  and  others  of  the  same  new  gambrel 
roof  or  mansard  style,  some  of  which  still  remain. • 

THE  STREETS  OF  THE  TOWN. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  spend  a  few  moments  in 
running  up  and  down  some  of  Salem’s  streets  as  they 
were  between  1760  and  1775.  They  were  mostly  down 
in  town.  There  were  but  few  families  living  above  Sum¬ 
mer  street.  The  larger  part  of  the  population  was  in 
ward  one — then  the  "clover  ward”  of  the  place.  The 
streets  everywhere  were  called  la?ie,s  and  many  of  them 
bore  the  names  of  early  inhabitants.  Such  were,  English’s 
lane,  Becket’s  lane.  Turner’s  lane,  Hardy’s  lane,  Daniel’s 
lane,  Curtis’s  lane,  and  Herbert’s  lane.  These  all  ran  from 
Bow  street,  as  lower  Essex  street  was  called,  to  the  harbor. 
Derl)y  street  had  not  been  laid  out,  although  there  was  a 
way  which  led  along  the  water’s  edge,  by  the  south  river 
and  the  harbor.  Bow  street  was  so  called  because  it 
followed  a  ridge  of  sand  which  was  l)Ow  .shaped  and 
sloped  to  the  low  lands  on  either  side.  Further  up  was 
Burying  Point  lane  (Liberty  street)  leading  by  the 
ancient  burial  place,  which  had  been  in  use  since  1637, 

>  A  very  good  specimen  of  this  style  of  house  Is  the  old  IMnc  Apple  House’’ 
now  stiuidlng  In  Ives’  Court.  This  was  so  called  because  a  llgiire  of  a  plneapiilc, 
carved  in  wood  is  placed  over  the  front  door.  In  this  mansion  lived  William 
Pynchon  a  tory  lawyer  who  beciunc  a  refugee. 
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HOW  known  as  the  Charter-street  Burial  Ground.  Still 
further  up  was  the  Town  Landing  (Central  street)  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  wharves  of  the  town.  Only  a  few  lanes 
were  used  to  accommodate  the  scattered  dwellings  in 
ward  two.  The  principal  one  was  Ferry  Lane,  running 
from  Essex  sti'eet  around  the  Common,  on  its  westerly 
side,  to  Beverly  Ferry,  where  the  bridge  now  is.  Prison 
lane  (St.  Peter  St. )  ran  from  Main  street  to  the  Prison 
(now  the  residence  of  Abner  C.  Goodell)  and  thence  to 
the  North  River.  Brown’s  lane  and  Epes’s  lane,  (Church 
street)  ran,  as  now,  from  the  Common  to  School  street 
(now  Washington). 

The  Training  Field,  or  Common,  was  a  wet,  uneven, 
diversihed,  and  unenclosed  tract  of  land,  which  was  cpiite 
rural  in  its  aspect.  Several  hollows  of  standing  water 
within  its  bounds  were  dignified  l»y  the  names  of  Flag, 
Cheever’s  and  Mason’s  Ponds.  It  was  some  times  called 
the  Town  Swamp.  In  the  eastern  part,  near  Bush  lane 
(Orange  street),  flags  and  hoops  had  been  cut,  and  Dr. 
Bentley  said,  that,  in  the  early  days,  frames  of  houses  in 
the  vicinity  had  been  made  of  trees  felled  on  the  Common. 
In  1770  a  new  almshouse  was  built  on  the  northern  corner. 
Near  where  Andrew  street  is  now,  a  tanner  named  Jona¬ 
than  Andrew  had  sunk  his  vats  and  spread  his  skins. 
Several  other  tanneries  were  located  in  that  vicinity.  The 
high  tides  from  the  cove  sometimes  overflowed  the  lower 
portion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  were  large  unoccupied 
areas  where  are  now  populous  streets.  Where  Lynde 
street  is  a  swamp  existed.  Curwin’s  lane  (North 
street)  led  from  West’s  Corner  to  the  "Great  North 
Bridge”  to  North  Fields.  A  lot  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lane,  near  the  river,  had  been  set  apart  for  offensive 
trades — a  sort  of  out-of-the-way  place  where  even 
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nuisances  would  offend  no  man’s  delicacy.  Here  spots 
had  been  designated,  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the 
times,  "for  the  exercising  the  trade  or  Mystery  of  Dis¬ 
tilling  Spirits,”  and  for  "the  exercising  the  Trade  or 
Mystery  of  Killing  all  meat.”  Sunning  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  in  ward  four,  was  a  border  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  remainder  of  that  ward  was  mainly 
occupied  by  gardens,  orchards  and  fields.  It  is  said 
that  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  fur-off  rural  district 
of  Dean  street,  was  asked  when  he  appeared  down  town 
in  the  morning,  "what  is  the  news  in  the  country?” 

On  the  other  side  of  Main  street  were  similar  intervals. 
Where  Chestnut  street  is  now  it  was  wet  and  swampy. 
Broad  street  was  built  upon,  in  the  early  days,  because 
the  first  road  from  Boston  to  Salem  came  into  town  at 
the  upper  part  of  that  street,  through  Wood’s  Gate. 
Summer  street  was  known  as  "the  Great  Road  leading  to 
Marblehead” — as  the  market  men  usually  passed  that  way 
to  Marblehead,  which  was  then  as  populous  as  Salem 
and  afforded  a  good  market. 

The  main  street  of  the  town  ran  from  the  Guard 
House  at  Neck  Gate  to  the  Town  Bridge,  iu  "Blubber 
Hollow.”  The  bridge  spanned  a  brook,  now  a  mere 
drain,  in  the  hollow  of  Boston  street,  and  had  been  built 
in  the  earliest  days,  and  was  a  noted  boundary.  Different 
parts  of  the  street  were  known  by  different  names.  The 
names  King  street.  Queen  street  and  Paved  street  were 
successively  given  to  that  portion  between  "West’s 
Corner”  and  "Britton’s  Corner,”  or  in  other  words,  as  now 
designated,  between  North  street  and  Washington  street 
corners.  Near  the  junction  of  Main  and  School  streets, 
(now  Essex  and  Washington)  were  the  Town  House,  the 
principal  School  House,  the  "Great  Meeting  House”  of 
the  First  Church,  Mr.  Whitaker’s  meeting  house,  the 
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Custom  House,  Post  Office  (kept  previous  to  1768  by 
Mrs.  Lydia  Hill).  In  front  of  the  School  House  was 
the  Whipping  Post.  The  "Exchange”  adjoined  the  Town 
House  on  the  western  side.  The  principal  stores  were 
on  Main  street,  between  Prison  lane  and  Curwin’s  lane 
(St.  Peter  and  North  streets). 

There  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  a  colored  picture  of  the 
western  side  of  School  street  (Washington),  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  great  fire  of  1774.  It  was  taken  from  a  window 
of  the  Town  House  (on  Essex  street  opposite  Washing¬ 
ton),  by  Dr.  Joseph  Orne,  who  was  at  that  time — between 
1765  and  1770 — a  student  of  medicine  with  Dr.  E.  A. 
Holyoke.  It  is  an  interesting  memorial,  as  being  the  only 
view  extant  of  any  portion  of  the  town  at  an  early  period. 
The  foreground  of  this  more  instructive  than  romantic 
picture  exhibits  to  us  the  boat-builder’s  shop  and  modest 
dwelling  of  Samuel  Field,  who  occupied  the  premises  op¬ 
posite  the  City  Hall,  now  the  Rea  estate.  Next  to  this  is 
the  "Post  Office”  as  we  learn  from  the  projecting  sign  ;  and 
adjoining  this,  the  Derby  House,  before  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  celebrities  of  our  town  architecture.  Beyond  this 
is  the  Hunt  House,  formerly  on  the  northern  corner  of 
Lynde  street,  and  between  that  and  the  river  several  in¬ 
ferior  buildings  which  completed  the  view  on  that  side. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  street  was  not  taken  into  the  artist’s 
range,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  street  stands  forth  the  brick 
school  house,  with  its  ornamental  cupola,  and  in  front 
thereof  the  Town  Whipping  Post.  This  is  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  glimpse  afforded  by  the  picture. 

In  North  and  South  Salem  there  were  only  a  few 
houses,  and  no  other  roads  than  the  highways  to  Danvers 
and  Marblehead. 

To  realize  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  lanes  we 
must  remember  that  they  were  not  paved,  and  that  there 
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were  no  sidewalks.  Some  public-spirited  individuals 
proposed,  as  early  as  1731,  to  raise  money  to  pave  that 
part  of  Main  street  from  West’s  to  Britton’s  corner  ( Wash- 
iiif^ton  to  North  streets),  hut  it  was  more  than  forty  years 
before  this  was  accomplished.  The  General  Court  was 
asked  to  authorize  a  lottery  for  this  purpose,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  not  done,  although  lotteries  were  fre¬ 
quently  approved  to  promote  public  enterprises.  When 
tliis  little  piece  of  paving  was  done,  the  pebbles  were 
brought  from  the  beach  at  Baker’s  Island.  These  cobble¬ 
stones  were  the  first  form  of  paving,  and  have  been  used 
down  to  the  present  time.  As  there  were  no  brick  side¬ 
walks  the  pavements,  where  there  were  any,  reached  across 
the  street,  from  house  to  house.  A  lady  who  visited  in 
Boston,  as  late  as  1795,  stated  that  "  everyone  walked  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  where  the  pavement  was  the 
smoothest,”  and  doubtless  it  was  so  in  Salem.  The  streets 
were  not  lighted  at  night,  and  there  were  no  watchmen, 
until  1774,  when  the  citizens  began  to  take  turns  in  watch¬ 
ing  in  sets  of  ten.  This  state  of  things  is  so  ditferent  from 
our  present  conditions  as  to  be  hard  to  realize.  The  pic¬ 
ture  presented  to  the  mind’s  eye,  of  the  occasional  pedes¬ 
trian  at  night,  groping  carefully  along  those  dark  lanes, 
dressed  in  his  heavy  camblet  cloak,  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
cane,  with  a  clumsy  lantern,  shedding  a  feeble  radiance 
upon  his  path,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  modern 
citizen  moving  freely  about  in  the  glare  of  electric  lights. 

THE  WHARVES  AND  MARITIME  TRADE. 

Leaving  the  streets  or  lanes,  let  us  go  to  the  wharves. 
These,  in  ante-Revolutionary  days,  were  mostly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  South  river,  from  the  mills  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Union  wharf,  then  known  as  Long  wharf,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  shore  to  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
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the  river,  known  as  Jeggle’s  island.  In  1760  there  were 
no  wharves  below  this  point,  except  a  small  one  at  the 
foot  of  Turner’s  lane.  There  was  one  wharf  on  Winter 
island,  at  Ober’s,  or  Palmer’s  Head,  built  by  Richard 
Derby,  an  enterprising  merchant,  who  had  a  warehouse 
there.  Nearly  a  century  before,  in  1684,  no  less  than  ten 
persons  were  permitted  by  the  General  Court  to  build 
wharves  at  Winter  island,  but  these  wharves  had  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  Derby  wharf  was  afterwards  known  as 
Powder  House  wharf.  There  were  two  small  wharves  at 
North  Bridge,  soon  invested  with  historical  interest  by 
the  spirited  resistance  thereon  offered  to  Colonel  Leslie’s 
invasion.  Above  these  wharves,  on  the  North  river,  near 
Frye’s  mills,  was  a  noted  place  for  building  vessels,  then 
and  for  many  subsequent  years.  Another  established  ship¬ 
yard  was  near  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  that  now  is. 

The  busiest  of  the  wharves  were  where  the  solid  granite 
depot  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  stands,  as  secure 
as  if  the  colonial  coasters  had  never  floated  over  the  spot. 
Just  above  was  a  noted  bay  of  the  South  river  extending 
toward  the  "  Great  Road  to  Marblehead  ”  (Summer  street), 
between  Norman  and  High  streets,  where  Creek  street 
now  is.  It  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  Mill  street,  with 
a  draw  thirty  feet  wide,  for  vessels  to  pass  through. 
Wharves  were  located  above  this  bridge,  and  vessels  were 
built  as  well  as  floated  there.  On  Britton’s  Hill,  descend¬ 
ing  from  Summer  street,  was  a  well  known  ship-yard 
where  schooners  were  built.  This  is  the  region  which  was 
nicknamed  "  Knocker’s  Hole  ”  in  allusion  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  shipwright’s  mallet. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  principal  business  before  the 
Revolution  was  the  cod-fishery,  in  which  many  merchants 
had  made  money.  It  had  always  been  so  since  early  co¬ 
lonial  days.  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman’s  elegant  house. 
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opposite  Prison  lane  (St.  Peter  street),  had  the  figure  of 
a  cod-fish  earved  on  each  riser  of  his  front  stairs.  There 
were  fifty  or  sixty  vessels  engaged  in  this  traflSc.  The  fish, 
when  brought  in  and  unladen,  were  ehiefly  cured  on  the 
bank  of  the  North  river,  which,  from  the  North  Bridge  to 
Conant  street,  was  a  scene  of  busy  industry.  There  was 
a  considerable  coastwise  trade  with  the  southern  ports  and 
the  West  Indies ;  and  also  some  intercourse  with  parts  of 
Portugal,  all  growing  out  of  the  fishery  business. 

The  East  India  trade,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Salem 
were  so  successful  after  the  Revolution,  had  not  yet  been 
opened.  It  remained  for  the  famous  ship  Grand  Turk, 
Capt.  Ebenezer  West,  to  sail  (in  1784)  on  her  first  ad¬ 
venturous  voyage  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
for  the  little  schooner  Benjamin,  Capt.  Benj.  Carpenter, 
to  clear  from  the  North  river  above  the  North  bridge,  on 
a  similar  gallant  enterprise.  The  places  to  which  vessels 
cleared  in  1770  were  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  West  Indies, 
Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Bilboa,  Philadelphia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  St.  Johns,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Canso, — "the  Streights,”  as  the  newspaper  spelled 
it, — Gasper  and  Georgia.  Occasionally  a  vessel  from 
Salem  engaged  in  the  infamous  slave-trade  between  Af¬ 
rica  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  total  superficial  extent  of  the  wharf  accommodations 
before  the  Revolution  did  not  exceed  50,000  square  feet. 
It  is  now  in  excess  of  one  million.  To  promote  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  harbor,  and  to  encourage  commerce,  the 
Marine  Society  was  formed  by  the  merchants  and  mari¬ 
ners,  and  became  very  useful.  One  of  its  early  enterprises 
was  to  erect  a  huge  stone  monument  on  Baker’s  Island,  as 
a  landmark  for  sailors,  and  it  was  afterwards  influential 
in  securing  the  erection  of  two  lighthouses  which  still 
stand  there.  The  Marine  Society  is  yet  in  existence,  and 
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in  its  charitable  character  distributes  more  money  to  its 
beneficiaries  than  any  other  institution.  It  is  the  only 
existing  secular  organization  whose  beginning  was  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  The  Custom  House  was  on  Main  street 
nearly  opposite  our  Barton  Square  Church.  His  Majesty’s 
Deputy  Collector  for  the  port  was  Richard  Routh,a  tory, 
who  fled  to  Halifax  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  Army  in  1776.  He  was  subsequently  rewarded  for 
his  loyalty  by  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland. 

STORES  AND  GOODS. 

The  fishery  being  the  principal  business  of  the  town 
there  was  little  else  done,  except  that  there  was  some 
tanning  of  leather — which  in  our  day  expanded  into  the 
leading  industry — and  a  couple  of  rope-walks.  The  retail 
trade  seems  to  have  been  good,  and  supplied  the  smaller 
surrounding  towns  as  well  as  the  home  market. 

Stephen  Higginson,  at  his  store  on  Main  street,  nearly 
opposite  the  "  King’s  Arms”  tavern  (on  site  of  the  Essex 
House),  sold  such  articles  as  dowlass,  oznabrigs,  ratteens, 
dussels,  shalloons,  tamicos,  durants,  calamancoes,  draw- 
boys,  grograms,  russels,  grazets,  mizzinets,  sagathies, 
duroys,  etc.  These  goods  were  common  in  all  the  stores. 
Mr.  Higginson  also  furnished  books  for  the  Social  Lil)rary 
— the  first  beginnings  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum — for  which 
he  acted  as  agent,  when  he  travelled  to  Boston.  He  was 
a  leading  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  on  the  patriotic 
side. 

Most  of  the  stores  were  like  a  modern  country  store  in 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  goods  displayed  on  their 
shelves. 

Priscilla  Manning  "  a  little  above  Capt.  West’s  corner,” 
(North  street  corner),  sold  "  crimson  breeches  patterns, 
scarlet,  buff  and  cloth  colored  ditto,  rainmies,  black  Bar- 
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celona  handkerchiefs,  Lynn  made  calamanco  and  silk 
shoes,  clogs,  and  galoshoes,  ducapes,  brolies,  white  French 
heads,  stone  necklaces,  scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  claret  and 
other  broadcloths,  etc.” 

Mascoll  Williams,  "at  the  sign  of  the  gilt  Bible”  (on 
Essex  street  opposite  Mechanic  Hall),  sold  books  and  sta¬ 
tionery,  and  "paper  made  at  Milton.”  He  was  a  patriot, 
and  post-master  during  the  Revolution. 

There  were  two  apothecaries.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Dabney, 

"  at  the  Head  of  Hippocrates, i  exactly  facing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnard’s  meeting-house  ”  (where  C.  H.  &  J.  Price  are), 
and  Dr.  Philip  Godfried  Kast,  "  at  the  sign  of  the  lion  and 
mortar,”  who  sold,  in  addition  to  the  usual  drugs,  a  truly 
royal  quack  medicine,  the  "  Famous  anodyne  necklace,” 
of  which  it  was  said, 

"Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Orange,  frequently  sent  tor  these 
Necklaces.  The  Royal  Children  in  the  different  Courts 
of  Europe  (with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  Physicians) 
as  well  as  the  genei’ality  of  the  Children  of  Quality,  have, 
and  do  still  wear  it,  not  being  thought  safe  without  it ; 
and  cut  their  teeth  extremely  well  with  it.  A  mother 
would  never  forgive  herself  whose  Child  should  die  for 
want  of  so  easy  a  Remedy  for  their  teeth.” 

Dr.  Dabney  and  Dr.  Kast  were  both  tories.  The  former 
made  himself  obnoxious  as  a  tory  Addresser  of  Governor 
Hutchinson.  He  then  became  a  Recanter ;  but  afterwards 
joined  in  the  tory  address  to  Governor  Gage,  and  in  1777 
tied  to  England.  Dr.  Kast  was  also  an  Addresser  of  Gage. 

Andrew  Dalglish,  a  Scotchman,  who  kept  store  oppo¬ 
site  Dr.  Whitaker’s  meeting  house  (which  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  Perley  block),  otiered  an  infinite  and 
curious  variety  of  goods,  such  as  gauzes  and  cutlery, 

•  This  very  “  Head  of  Hippocrates,”  after  many  adventures,  Is  now  In  the  Es¬ 
sex  Institute,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
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lawns  and  catgut,  aprons  and  horse  brushes,  etc.  He  too 
was  a  tory,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  went  to  Nan¬ 
tucket,  which  was  neutral  territory,  and  subsequently  died 
in  Scotland. 

Robert  Bartlett,  "  near  the  lower  Meeting  house,”  ad¬ 
vertised  "  Choice  Labradore  Tea,  esteemed  as  very  whole¬ 
some.” 

John  Gove, "  opposite  Francis  Cal)ot’s  ”  (nearly  opposite 
Mechanic  Hall),  sold  English  goods  for  which  he  took 
"  pot  or  pearl  ash  as  pay.”  George  Gardner  took  "  mid¬ 
dling  codfish  as  pay  for  flour.” 

George  Deblois,  another  tory  and  subsequent  refugee 
ill  England,  sold  "  half  hour  and  hour-glasses.”  John  An¬ 
drew,  "at  the  sign  of  the  gold  cup,”  sold  "goldsmith  and 
jewelry  ware,”  and  assured  his  customers  that  they  could 
"depend  upon  being  served  with  good  penny’s  worths.” 

This  list  of  odd  things  showing  what  our  ancestors  used 
might  be  largely  continued  if  it  were  profitable  to  do  so, 
but  I  fear  the  list  would  become,  as  the  storekeepers  say, 
"  too  tedious  to  mention.” 

THE  TAVERNS  OF  THE  TOWN. 

The  tavern  in  old  times  was  one  of  the  most  important 
public  buildings  in  the  town.  It  was  a  centre  of  inter¬ 
course  and  information,  where  the  chief  men  of  the  place 
were  accustomed  to  assemlilo  to  talk  of  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  local  gossip,  to  await  the  news  from  Boston,  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  arrive  by  the  stage,  or  to  discuss  foreign 
news  lately  published  by  an  arrival  at  our  port  from  the 
mother  country.  The  lively  wood  fire  in  the  broad  fire¬ 
place,  in  a  capacious  Franklin  stove  (lately  invented) 
which  usually  cheered  and  warmed  the  bar-room  of  the 
village  inn,  often  cast  its  ruddy  light  upon  a  circle  of  social 
and  convivial  townsmen,  who  occasionally  patronized  the 
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bar  as  well  as  joined  in  the  conversation.  Distinguished 
strangers,  usually  professional  men,  or  merchants — as 
common  people  seldom  travelled  in  those  days — prominent 
lawyers  attending  court  in  Salem,  or  on  their  way  upon  an 
eastern  circuit,  frequently  stopped  at  the  Salem  taverns. 
Such  men  as  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Han¬ 
cock  and  Cushing,  rising  young  fellows,  nursing  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  destined  soon  to  become  famous,  were  not 
infrequent  visitors.  These  gentlemen  usually  travelled 
on  horse-back,  or  in  a  much  used  vehicle  called  a  curricle, 
a  sort  of  chaise,  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast. 

The  principal  taverns  before  the  Revolution  were  the 
"King’s  Arms  Tavern,”  on  Main  street,  and  the  "  Ship 
Tavern  ”  on  School  street.  The  former  was  situated  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  recent  Essex  House,  on  Essex  opposite 
Central,  and  the  Ship  Tavern  was  on  the  northern  corner 
of  Epes’s  lane  and  School  street  (corner  of  Church  and 
Washington  streets),  in  the  building  said  to  have  been 
built  for  Governor  John  Endicott.  The  proprietor  of  the 
"King’s  Arms  ”  was  William  Goodhue,  while  Jonathan 
Webb  kept  the  Ship  Tavern,  both  of  these  persons  having 
been  prominent  citizens  and  popular  hosts  for  many 
years. 

The  "  King’s  Arms”  was  an  old  colonial  building,  with 
ample  surrounding  grounds  which  had,  in  earlier  times, 
been  occupied  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Brown,  a  noted  and 
wealthy  citizen.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  the 
Royal  name  of  King’s  Arms  was  exchanged  for  the  more 
acceptable  designation  of  "The  Sun  Tavern,”  which  it  re¬ 
tained  for  many  years.  About  the  year  1800  this  ancient 
building  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  brick 
mansion  for  William  Gray,  the  great  merchant,  popularly 
known  as  "Billy  Gray,”  and  this  new  building  subsequent¬ 
ly  became  the  Essex  House. 
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When  the  old  "  Sun  Tavern”  (King’s  Arms)  was  taken 
down,  Mr.  Webb,  the  landlord,  moved  into  the  house 
vacated  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  transferred  the  name  of  "  Sun 
Tavern  ”  thereto.  This  new  hotel,  like  the  old  one,  was 
an  ancient  residence  of  one  of  the  Browne  family.  The 
building  was  "  rough  cast”  on  the  outside,  that  is,  the  out¬ 
side  was  covered  with  a  rough  plaster  in  which  pebbles 
and  bits  of  glass  were  embedded,  sometimes  in  odd  hgures, 
to  give  it  an  ornamental  appearance.*  There  is  an  inferior 
specimen  of  this  finish  now  upon  Dr.  Webb’s  drug  store 
down  town. 

There  were  other  rival  taverns  in  the  place,  but  they 
were  small  affairs,  although  they  sometimes  adopted  "high 
sounding  appellations.”  Such  was  one  advertised  in  1774 
by  Ephraim  Ingalls,  a  tailor,  who  announced  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  clothing  the  outer  man,  he  would  also  provide  for 
the  inner  man  at  the  "  London  Coffee  House,  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern.  He  will  keep  [he  said]  an 
ordinary  every  day  in  the  Week  for  Dinner,  where  all 
persons  will  be  kindly  entertained.  A  Bill  of  Fare  at  said 
House  may  be  known  at  eleven  o’clock.  Said  Ingalls  car¬ 
ries  on  the  Taylor’s  Business  as  usual.” 

In  John  Adams’s  curious  and  interesting  diary  he  fre¬ 
quently  mentionshaving  "dined  at  Goodhue’s”  (King’s 
Arms).  On  one  occasion  his  record  of  a  ride  to  Salem 
embraces  several  incidents  which  convey  a  lively  impress¬ 
ion  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  times.  It  was  in 
June,  1771.  On  his  way  hither,  on  horseback,  he  says, 

"  I  overtook  Judge  Cushing,  in  his  old  curricle,  and  two 
lean  horses,  and  Dick,  his  negro,  at  his  right  hand,  driv¬ 
ing  the  curricle.”  And  he  adds,  with  some  feeling  in¬ 
spired  by  the  prevalent  political  conditions,  "This  is  the 

■  A  piece  of  tbiH  exterior  covering  of  the  Sun  Tavern  is  preaerveU  in  the  In. 
atitute. 
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way  of  travelling  in  1771 ;  a  Judge  of  Circuits,  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  a  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  for  the  Province,  travels  with 
a  pair  of  wretched  old  jades  of  horses  in  a  wretched  old 
hnng-cart  of  a  curricle,  and  a  negro  on  the  same  seat  with 
dim  driving.” 

The  negro  was  doubtless  the  judge’s  property.  Adams’s 
account  of  arriving  at  the  King’s  Arms,  with  a  glimpse  of 
slavery  here,  is  thus  noticed  : 

"  Put  up  at  Goodhue’s.  The  negro  that  took  my  horse 
soon  began  to  open  his  heart ;  he  did  not  like  the  people 
of  Salem  ;  wanted  to  be  sold  to  Capt.  John  Dean  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  he  earned  two  dollars  in  a  forenoon,  and  did  all  he 
coiild  to  give  satisfaction,  but  his  Mistress  was  cross,  and 
said  he  did  not  earn  salt  to  his  porridge,  etc.” 

Then  the  distinguished  guest, — one  of  these  days  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  then  never 
dreamed — adds  a  delicate  confession  as  follows  : 

”I  have  hurt  myself  to-day  by  biking  cold  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  and  by  drinking  too  much  wine  at  Kettels  and  at 
Martin’s.  I  drank  half  a  pint  at  Kettels  and  two  glasses 
at  Martin’s.” 

Again  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Nov.  4,  Tuesday — attended  Court  all  day  ;  heard  the 
charge  to  Grand  Jury,  and  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Barnard. 
Deacon  Pickering  was  foreman  of  one  of  the  juries.  This 
man,  famous  for  his  Writing  in  newspapers  concerning 
church  order  and  government,  they  tell  me  is  very  rich ; 
his  appearance  is  perfectly  plain,  like  a  farmer,  his  smooth 
curled  locks  flow  behind  him  like  Deacon  Humphrey’s, 

though  not  so  grey  ;  he  has  a  quick  eye  like - ;  he  has 

a  hypocritical  demure  on  his  face,  like  Deacon  Foster ; 
His  mouth  makes  a  semi-circle  when  he  puts  on  that  de¬ 
vout  face.”i 

"Nov.  9.  Dined  this  day,  spent  the  afternoon  and  drank 

*  Thin  slur  upon  Oeafon  Plckcrin>;  wan  wholly  unilescrvod.  The  deacon  was 
no  hypoiTlte,  but  frank  and  blunt  in  the  extreme. 
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tcii,  at  Judge  Ropes’s,  with  J.  Lynde,  J.  Oliver,  D. 
Hutchinson,  Sewall,  Putnam  and  Winthrop.  Miss  Ropes 
is  a  fine  woman,  very  pretty  and  genteel.  Our  J.  Oliver 
is  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  all  our  judges  so  far ;  there 
is  something  in  every  one  of  the  others  indecent  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  at  times  in  company — affected  witticism,  unpol¬ 
ished  ffeers,  coarse  jests,  and  sometimes,  rough,  rude 
attacks  ;  but  these  you  don’t  see  escape  J.  O. 

Colonel  Pickman  is  very  sprightly,  sensible  and  enter¬ 
taining;  talks  a  good  deal,  tells  old  stories  in  abundance 
about  the  witchcraft,  paper  money.  Gov.  Belcher’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  etc.” 

Thus  we  have  from  this  high  authority  some  graphic 
outlines  of  some  of  the  leading  people  in  Salem  before  the 
Revolution. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  Sun  Tavern  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  distinguished 
stranger  happened  into  town  and  put  up  at  this  inn.  It 
was  the  celebrated  Frenchman,  J.  P.  Brissot.  He  was  on 
a  tour  of  this  country,  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book 
of  travels,  and  on  his  return  published  a  volume  entitled, 
"  New  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  Therein 
he  mentions  the  Sun  Tavern  in  the  following  complimen¬ 
tary  terras : 

”Oct.  3,  1788.  We  slept  at  Salem,  fifteen  miles  from 
Boston.  .  .  .  It  was  cold,  and  we  had  a  fire  in  a  Frank¬ 
lin  stove.  These  are  common  here,  and  those  chimneys 
that  have  them  not  are  built  as  described  by  M.  de  Crevo- 
coeur :  they  rarely  smoke.  The  Mistress  of  the  tavern 
(Robinson)  was  taking  tea  with  her  daughters;  they  in¬ 
vited  us  to  partake  of  it  with  them.  I  repeat  it,  we  have 
nothing  like  this  in  France.  It  is  a  general  remark  through 
all  the  United  States,  a  tavern  keeper  must  be  a  respec¬ 
table  man,  his  daughters  are  well  dressed  and  have  an  air 
of  decency  and  civility.  We  had  good  provisions,  good 
beds,  attentive  servants.” 
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Now  M.  Brissot  was  a  good  judge  of  these  things,  for 
his  father  had  been  what  the  French  called  a  Traiteur,  or 
keeper  of  an  eating  house,  or  ordinary,  though  he  himself 
had  been  bred  to  the  law  and  sciences.  When  Brissot 
was  in  Salem  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
long  survive  after  his  return  to  France.  He  was  a 
victim  of  the  Revolution.  Elected  to  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  he  united  with  the  Girondists,  and  when  that  un¬ 
fortunate  party  fell  before  the  Jacobins,  in  1793,  Brissot 
was  guillotined,  at  the  same  time  with  nineteen  other  gal¬ 
lant  leaders,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  Paris. 

SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PLACE. 

The  tone  of  good  society  in  Salem  previous  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  was  elevated  and  polite.  The  educated  men  of 
the  town  were  some  of  them  persons  of  distinction.  There, 
for  instance,  were  the  clergymen,  Mr.  Diman,  and  tlie 
older  and  younger  Barnard,  Dr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  McGill- 
christ,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Dunbar;  the 
physicians,  Drs.  Holyoke,  Peter  Oliver,  Joseph  Orne, 
and  John  Prince ;  the  lawyers,  Samuel  Porter  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pynchon  ;  Judge  Lynde,  who  presided  at  the  trials 
connected  with  the  Boston  Massacre,  Judge  Nathaniel 
Ropes  of  the  Superior  Court,  Judge  Andrew  Oliver  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  distinguished  in  letters  and  science.  Judge 
Samuel  Curwin  of  the  Admiralty,  Colonel  Browne,  also 
Judge  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Bermuda ;  Colonel 
Benjamin  Pickman,  Timothy  Pickering  and  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering,  Jr. ;  Benjamin  Goodhue,  Stephen  Higginson,  Col¬ 
onel  Peter  Frye,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  and  other  eminent  merchants, 
all  men  of  character  and  education. 

These  with  others  formed  a  literary  club,  which  held 
weekly  meetings  for  discussion  and  social  intercourse,  and 
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which  was  connected  with  a  "  Social  Library  ”  kept  in  a 
chamber  of  the  brick  school  house,  in  the  middle  of  School 
street.  The  club  obtained  new  books  from  Boston,  and 
occasionally,  Avhen  some  one  went  to  England,  works  were 
imported  thence,  at  great  cost.  A  large  part  of  the  club 
were  Tories,  and  their  meetings  were  suspended  during 
the  Revolution.  The  library  was  afterwards  united  with 
the  Philosophical  Library,  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
Salem  Athemeum. 

In  the  absence  of  bookstores,  books  were  occasionally 
sold  by  public  vendue.  Robert  Bell,  an  auctioneer  from 
Philadelphia,  sometimes  came  here  and  sold  books  in 
Goodhue’s  King’s  Arms  Tavern.  A  few  books  were  kept 
and  sold  by  Samuel  Hall  in  his  printing-office  of  the  Essex 
Gazette,  and  also  in  the  stores  of  the  traders.  The  ear¬ 
liest  regular  bookseller  was  Mascoll  Williams,  afterwards 
postmaster,  who  kept  at  the  "  sign  of  the  gilt  Bible  in 
Main  street”  (opposite  Mechanic  Hall),  in  a  small  one- 
story  gambrel  roof  house,  of  a  size  and  pattern  very  com¬ 
mon  in  those  days. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  colonial  interests 
was  as  marked  in  Salem  as  elsewhere,  and  the  apologists 
for  the  royal  government  possessed  great  social  influence. 
The  office  holders  were  of  course  on  the  King’s  side  and 
constituted  the  backbone  of  the  loyal  party.  The  body  of 
the  people  was  exceedingly  irritated  by  the  long  contin¬ 
ued  exactions  and  oppressions  of  King  and  Parliament. 
Tlien  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  timid  and 
optimistic  persons  who  might  be  described  by  a  felicitous 
phrase  of  Charles  Lamb’s,  as  having  an  "  imperfect  sym¬ 
pathy  ”  with  the  popular  movement. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  The  interests  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies  had  clashed  with  those  of  the  mother  eountry  for  a 
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hundred  years,  .and  the  disputes  had  njore  than  once  be¬ 
come  critical.  In  these  controversies  the  clergy  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  foremost  ch.ampions  of  colonial  rights  and 
liberties.  At  this  particular  time  a  group  of  strong  and 
ambitious  young  men  had  grown  up  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  royal  government,  but  who  were  si)ecially 
qualified  to  lead  off  a  patriotic  party.  Such  were  Sam¬ 
uel  and  John  Adams,  James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Dr. 
Warren  and  others,  and  in  Salem,  Timothy  Pickering,  Jr. 
These  conducted  the  controversy  with  great  zeal  and  abil¬ 
ity,  and  occasionally  with  a  bitterness  not  unusual  in  rev¬ 
olutionary  times.  But  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  they 
did  not  advocate  independence  of  the  mother  country  until 
the  last  moment,  when  no  other  course  was  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  to  surrender.  The  enforcement  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  in  1774  was  the  act  which  broke  the  last  cord  that 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  throne  and  kingdom. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  during  this  period  Col¬ 
onel  William  Browne  was  easily  the  first  citizen  of  Salem. 
His  family  had  been  wealthy  and  prominent  and  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  town  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  He 
lived  in  opulence  in  an  old  colonial  mansion,  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  distinguished  liberality.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  courtly  gentleman,  Colonel  of  the  Essex  Reg¬ 
iment,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  very 
popular  in  town,  and  efibits  were  m.ade  to  attach  him  to 
the  patriotic  pai'ty,  but  with  firmness  and  dignity  he  re¬ 
fused  all  temptations,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  tories. 
When  the  crisis  arrived,  he  fled  from  the  town  and  the 
country,  and  afterwards  his  great  landed  estates  here  were 
confiscated,  and  he  was  formally  banished  under  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  Act,  in  1778.  The  King  however  sought  to  con¬ 
sole  him  by  appointing  him  Governor  of  Bermuda — one 
of  the  few  tories  rewarded  for  their  devotion  to  royalty. 
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The  leader  of  the  Whigs,  or  patriotic  party,  was  un¬ 
questionably  Timothy  Pickering,  Jr.  He,  too,  belonged 
to  a  highly  respectable  family,  established  in  Salem  from 
the  earliest  days.  He  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  was  very 
prominent  in  town  aftiiirs,  and  an  able  and  ardent  champion 
in  the  anle-Revolutionary  struggle.  His  subsequent  ca¬ 
reer,  so  distinguished,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount.  When 
Colonel  Browne  was  forced  out  of  the  Essex  Regiment, 
Mr.  Pickering  became  his  successor.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  moderate  ideas  of  John  Adams, 
rather  than  the  more  advanced  and  revolutionary  senti¬ 
ments  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  Even  as  late 
as  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Colonel  Pick¬ 
ering  expressed  a  hope  that  the  difficulties  might  yet  be 
adjusted  without  recourse  to  arms.  When  this  hope  proved 
illusory  he  served  in  the  army  with  great  credit  and  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity. 

But  the  popular  leader  who  swayed  and  controlled  the 
"common  people”  was  the  pulpit  Boanerges,  the  impet¬ 
uous,  persistent,  and  implacable  friend  of  liberty,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  the  Huntington  Chapel,  afterwards 
the  Tabernacle  church.  This  redoubtable  chauqiion  began 
as  early  as  the  Boston  Massacre,  if  not  before,  to  preach 
red-hot  sermons,  which  excited  and  strengthened  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  tories.  He  was  in  accord  with  the  most  extreme 
views  and  [mrposes  of  the  period. 

THE  APPROACHING  REVOLUTION. 

Old  Salem  was  deeply  stirred,  in  common  with  other 
towns,  by  the  events  of  that  time.  She  had  her  com¬ 
mittees  of  inspection,  her  committees  of  corresjiondence 
and  of  safety,  and  her  popular  meetings,  her  mobs  and 
her  destruction  of  tea.  Here  were  the  tories  pursued, 
as  elsewhere,  by  popular  hatred,  their  dwellings  were 
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assailed  and  their  persons  threatened.  Then  was  otFered 
ill  this  town  the  tirst  defiant  legislative  resistance  to  the 
Royal  Government,  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  consti¬ 
tuted  in  the  Town  House ;  and  the  first  forcible  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  repulse  ol  Colonel  Leslie  at  North  Bridge. 
In  these  movements  of  the  patriotic  party  of  the  day,  a 
majority  of  the  people  warmly  sympathized,  but  there  was 
a  large  and  resiiectable  minority,  embracing  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  on  the  loyal, 
or  tory,  side — men  who  were  more  loyal  to  their  King 
than  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  lawyers  and 
judges  seem  to  have  been  mostly  tories,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  clergymen  leaned  that  way.  The  merchants  were 
divided,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  were  on  the  patri¬ 
otic  side.  The  "  common  people  ”  were  patriotic  to  a  man. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Salem  was  exposed  to  un¬ 
just  suspicions  in  other  towns  by  this  unfortunate  division 
of  opinion  which  I  have  described.  This  feeling  was  ex- 
[iressed  among  other  ways,  in  some  doggrel  verses  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  "  Worcester  Spy  ”  of  June  20,  1774,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  transfer  of  the  General  Court  to  Salem  by 
Governor  Gage.  This  was  a  very  unpopular  act  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Province,  because  Boston 
was  more  convenient  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  movement.  The  verses  ran  thus  : 

“  At  Salem’s  Court  we  must  appear 
With  our  assembled  Powers ; 

In  patriotic  zeal  stand  Arm, 

With  Adams,  Young  and  Bowers.' 

A  Court  House  stands  erected  there 
Where  they  may  all  have  place ; 

There  stand  the  houses  and  the  tents 
Our  fathers  first  did  grace. 

>  Three  popular  leaders  in  the  General  Court. 
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O!  strive  you  then  for  Salem’s  Peace 
For  they  shall  prosperous  be 

Who  in  her  Harbor  fear  to  drown 
A  chest  of  India  Tea. 

May  Peace  within  her  spacious  Bound 
A  constant  finest  be  found ; 

With  Plenty  and  Prosperity 
Her  tories  all  l)e  crowned.” 

These  slurs  were  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  history.  If 
acts  of  public  violence  had  been  a  test  of  patriotism  Salem 
was  not  behind-hand  in  her  evidences  of  that  sort.  Every 
elfort  had  been  made  to  exclude  the  obnoxious  tea  from 
town,  and  at  least  two  persons,  who  had  been  found  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  public  cause,  had  been  tarred  and  feathered  and 
paraded  through  the  streets.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  above  verses  that  two  chests  of  tea, 
which  had  "  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Mason,  ”  were 
publicly  burned  on  the  common. 

For  several  years  before  the  war  broke  out  the  utmost 
vigilance  had  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  importation 
and  use  of  goods  obnoxiously  tsixed.  There  was  a  Town 
Committee  of  Inspection  to  attend  to  this  business.  In 
1770  the  town  deereed  a  contract  for  the  inhabitants  to 
subscribe  against  the  use  of  English  goods  and  foreign  tea. 
There  was  occasionally  an  offender  against  this  rule  of  the 
Town  Meeting,  who  when  detected  was  summarily  dealt 
with.  There  were  such  instances  when  two  elderly  and 
respectable  women,  who  kept  stores  on  Epes’s  lane  and 
Main  street,  respectively,  were  detected  in  selling  tea.  A 
town  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  subject,  over  which 
that  resolute  citizen.  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering,  presided. 
The  conduct  of  these  women,  Abigail  Epes  and  Elizabeth 
Higginson — in  common  with  that  of  two  male  ofienders, 
John  Appleton  and  Colonel  Peter  Frye, — was  denounced 
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ns  "  infamous,”  and  it  was  voted  that  an  account  of  their 
behaviour  should  be  read  at  every  town  meeting  for  seven 
years,  immediately  before  choosing  officers.  And  further, 
that  an  account  of  their  behaviour  should  be  published  in 
the  Gazette  for  eight  consecutive  weeks. 

The  committee  of  inspection  subsequently  expressed  a 
fear  that  "  some  may  think  loo  great  severity  has  been 
shown  towards  Mrs.  Epes  and  Mrs.  Higginson,  and  that 
their  sex  and  state  of  widowhood  might  have  entitled  them 
to  some  indulgence.”  But  they  added,  "  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  concerning  the  Liberty  or  Slavery  of  America,  the 
matter  is  of  too  much  Importance  to  regard  the  little 
distinctions  of  Rank,  Sex,  and  Condition.” 

It  is  said  that  "there  are  no  Sundays  in  Revolutionary 
times,”  and  it  would  seem  from  this  event  that  neither  are 
there  any  distinctions  of  sex  or  circumstance.  A  Revolu¬ 
tion,  like  old  Time’s  scythe, 

“  Doth  cut  down  all 

Both  great  and  small.” 

The  official  acts  of  the  town  meetings  were  alwa3's  on 
the  patriotic  side.  The  several  encroachments  of  the  King’s 
government  had  been  steadily  resisted.  The  town  had 
denounced  the  writs  of  assistance  in  1761,  the  stamp  act 
in  1765,  the  wresting  away  of  the  trial  by  jur^'in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Court  in  1769,  the  stationing  of  a  standing  army  in 
the  Province  in  1770,  and  all  obnoxious  acts  of  the  Royal 
Authorities  which  subsequently  took  place.  Attention  had 
l)een  given  to  the  condition  of  the  militia,  which  was 
soon  enlarged  and  reorganized.  Colonel  William  Browne, 
the  tory,  who  commanded  the  Essex  Regiment,  had  been 
forced  to  resign,  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering,  Jr.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
patriots,  and  who  afterwards  accjuired  distinction  as  Adju¬ 
tant  General  of  the  Continental  Arin}'^,  and  as  a  member 
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of  Washington’s  Cabinet.  The  popular  cause  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  newspaper,  the  Essex  Gazette,  which  had 
been  established  here,  in  1768,  by  Samuel  Hall.  This 
paper  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  predominant 
public  feeling,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  royal  authority.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  prospectus, 
had  said  that  he  should  promote  "true  and  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  patriotism,  and  whatever  may  serve  to  enliven 
and  animate  us  in  our  Known  Loyalty  and  Aftbction  to 
our  gracious  Sovereign.”  But  as  events  developed  and 
popular  discontent  increased,  the  tone  of  the  Gazette 
kept  in  harmony  with  the  patriotic  sentiment. 

The  starting  of  the  Gazette  in  Salem  was  an  important 
event  in  this  quiet  town.  There  was  then  no  newspaper 
in  the  Province,  outside  of  Boston,  and  a  weekly  printed 
record  of  the  news  was  a  rare  visitor,  and  was  read  with 
avidity.  Although  the  paper  was  small,  a  folio  10  x  16 
inches,  and  its  contents  comparatively  meagre,  it  was 
"taken  in,”  as  the  phrase  was,  by  such  families  as  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hall,  with  something  like  modern  enterprise,  em¬ 
ployed  a  messenger  to  ride  dowm  from  Boston  on  horse¬ 
back  the  day  before  publication  with  the  latest  news,  as 
they  had  then  no  regular  means  of  communication.  Mr. 
Hall  was  an  enterprising  young  man,  of  rare  intelli¬ 
gence  and  excellent  judgment,  and  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  undertaking  by  the  principal  men  in  the  Province. 

By  the  time  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  March  f),  1770, 
the  Gazette  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  tories,  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  support  of  the  non-impoilation  agreements, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  it  down.  But  this 
failed  and  served  to  increase  its  circulation. 

Colonel  Pickering  contributed  to  its  columns  a  series  of 
able  articles  in  favor  of  a  reorganization  of  the  militia. 
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which  had  great  influence  in  arousing  attention  to  the 
subject.  He  subsequently  drew  up  a  new  manual  of 
arms,  which  was  published  by  sanction  of  the  General 
Could;,  under  the  title  of  "An  Easy  Plan  of  Discipline 
for  a  Militia.”  The  militia  of  Salem  previous  to  this 
had  been  in  a  miserable  condition  of  ineflSciency. 

THE  TOWN  MEETINGS. 

The  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town  House,  a 
wooden  building  of  two  stories,  on  Main  street,  next 
west  of  the  First  Church.  The  lower  floor  was  used  for 
town  purposes  and  the  second  story  was  occupied  as  a 
Court  House.  It  was  afterwards  called  "The  State 
House because  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  convened  therein,  with  John  Hancock  as  President, 
in  1774,  under  orders  of  General  Gage.  It  was  a 
Imilding  of  no  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance,  but 
it  had  the  merit  of  being  a  jxiinted  building,  which  ivas 
an  uncommon  distinction  in  those  days.  Upon  wooden 
lienches,  which  extended  on  each  side  of  the  door,  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  the  eldeidy  men  of  the  town  w'erc  ac¬ 
customed  to  seat  themselves,  in  a  social  way,  to  gossip 
and  speculate  upon  the  events  of  the  times,  to  con  the 
news,  or  to  exchange  scandal  concerning  the  affairs  of  their 
neifflibors  or  themselves.  This  immediate  neighborhood 
was  known  as  "The  Exchange.” 

The  bell  which  swung  in  the  Town  House  turret  often 
called  the  people  together  to  consult  on  public  questions,  to 
protest  against  arbitrary  measures,  to  consider  measures 
of  self-denial  in  suspending  the  importation  of  goods  sub¬ 
ject  to  crown  duties,  or  to  concert  scheme.s  of  resistance 
to  the  usurpations  of  the  royal  governor.  The  Town 
House  was  one  of  those  nurseries  of  rebellion  which  couhl 
then  lie  found  in  almost  every  village. 
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When  the  Courts  assembled  in  this  building,  distin¬ 
guished  lawyers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  who 
were  often  seen  with  their  brethren  of  the  bar  disporting 
their  huge  wigs,  their  ample  gowns  and  professional  cam¬ 
bric  bands ;  while  the  bench  was  occupied  by  such  men  as 
Judge  Ropes,  Judge  Lynde,  Judge  Oliver  or  Judge 
Browne,  splendidly  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  scarlet 
broadcloth,  with  broad  silk  bands,  and  immense  pow¬ 
dered  wigs. 


ARRIVAL  OF  GENERAL  GAGE. 

The  calling  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  meet  in 
.Salem  was  an  nnpo})ular  act,  as  I  have  before  mentioned. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  when  the  unmanageable  peojdc  of  Boston  were 
frowned  upon  by  the  royal  authorities,  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  accordingly  moved  to  Salem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  act  of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral  Gage  abandoned  Boston  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Danvers  in  the  elegant  country  residence  of  Robert  Hooi>er 
of  Marblehead,  familiarly  known  as  King  Hooper.  He 
was  accompanied  there  by  the  64th  regiment  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  65th. 

When  General  Gage  came  to  Salem  on  June  2,  1774, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  gentlemen  in  carriagt^s,  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  place — most  of 
them  tories — with  various  civil  and  military  officers,  went 
out  on  horseback  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  hither  in 
grand  procession.  He  was  entertained  in  fine  style  at  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Colonel  William  Browne  and  was  com- 
})limented  the  next  evening  by  a  brilliant  reception  and 
ball  in  the  Assembly.  The  occasion  was  also  seized  to 
obseiwe  "with  suitiible  Demonstrations  of  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  Loyalty  and  Joy”  the  anniversary  of  His  Ma- 
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jesty’s  birth.  Meantime  the  unofficial  toriea  hastened  to 
call  upon  the  Governor  to  present  their  compliments  up¬ 
on  his  accession  to  the  government,  with  congratulations 
upon  his  safe  arrival.  Not  content  with  these  exhibitions 
of  servility  they  made  a  still  more  j)rofound  obeisance 
to  the  dominant  power  by  presenting  a  humiliating  ad¬ 
dress  to  Governor  Gage,  in  which  they  said,  among  other 
things  in  a  similar  tone  : — 

"We  are  deeply  sensible  of  his  Majesty’s  paternal  Care 
and  Affection  to  this  Province,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
person  of  yonr  Excellency’s  Experience,  Wisdom  and 
Moderation,  in  these  troublesome  and  difficult  times. 

We  rejoice  that  this  Town  is  graciously  distinguished 
for  that  Spirit,  Loyalty  and  Reverence  for  the  Laws,  which 
is  equally  our  Glory  and  Happiness . 

We  beg  leave  to  commend  to  your  Excellency’s  patntn- 
age  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Place,  which  from  a 
full  protection  of  the  Lil)erties,  Persons  and  Properties  of 
Individuals  cannot  but  flourish,”  etc. 

Governor  Gage  said  in  reply  : 

"I  doubt  not  that  you  will  continue  to  cherish  that 
spirit  of  Loyalty  and  Reverence  to  the  Laws  that  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  ancient  town  of  Salem.  And  no  Attention 
or  Protection  shall  bo  wanting  on  my  part  to  encourage 
such  laudable  Sentiments,  tchich  cannot  fail  to  increase 
your  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  render  you  a  happy  and 
ilourishing  people.” 

In  this  correspondence  is  disclosed  a  bold  attempt  to 
barter  the  political  rights  of  the  Province  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  and  commerce.  But  there  was  a  nobler  spirit  in 
the  town  than  this.  There  were  those  who  vvoidd  not 

“Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.” 

A  body  of  whig  merchants  and  freeholders,  number¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  presented  a  counter  ad¬ 
dress,  expressing  an  admirable  and  patriotic  feeling. 
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worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  promptly  rejected  the  temptation  to  profit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  their  compatriots  in  Boston.  They  said  : 

"By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston  some  imagine  that 
the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither  and  to  our 
benefit ;  l)ut  nature  in  the  formation  of  our  harbor  for¬ 
bids  our  becoming  rivals  to  that  convenient  mart.  And 
were  it  otherwise — we  must  be  lost  to  every  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice — lost  to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity — could  we  in¬ 
dulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes 
on  the  ruin  of  our  neighbors.”* 

Such  was  the  elevated  tone  of  the  entire  address,  —  a 
precious  document  in  the  history  of  this  town,  written,  it 
is  said,  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  Gage  was  immediately  followed 
l>y  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assemldy,  June  7,  1774. 
This  body  soon  gave  evidence  of  being  animated  by  a 
rebellious  spirit.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  it  pro¬ 
posing  a  General  Congress  of  the  Colonies  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  appointing  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Cushing, 
John  and  Samuel  Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  same.  As  this  was  the  most  decisive  step 
yet  taken  towards  independence  Governor  Gage  became 
alarmed,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  the  Assembly.  He  sent 
his  Secretary,  Thomas  Flucker,  with  a  message  to  this 
etFect.  But  the  Assembly  had  taken  tlie  precaution  to  lock 
the  door  to  the  hall,  so  that  the  Secretary  could  not  get 
in,  notwithstanding  his  loud  demands  for  admission.  He 
was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
proclaiming  his  message  of  dissolution  to  the  winds  upon 
the  stairs. 

Soon  after  this  defiant  conduct  the  59th  Regiment  of 
royal  troops,  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  arrived  in  Salem 


•  Edmund  Burke  said  of  this  address  in  Parliament  tliat  it  was  “a  most  pa¬ 
thetic  but  at  the  same  time  lirm  and  manly  address.” 
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from  Halifax  and  encamped  upon  the  Neck,  whence  they 
could  have  an  eye  upon  the  rebellious  proceedings  in  town. 

They  soon  had  occasion  to  exercise  their  military  vigi¬ 
lance  ;  for,  early  one  August  morning,  the  inhabitants 
assembled,  at  call  of  the  Town  House  bell,  to  choose  del¬ 
egates  to  a  patriotic  convention  in  Ipswich.  This  famous 
meeting,  the  "Ipswich  convention,”  was  held  Sept.  6, 
1774.  About  the  middle  of  August  handbills  were 
posted  about  town,  under  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  asking  the  merchants,  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Salem  to  meet  at  the  Town  House 
Chamber,  Aug.  24,  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  Ipswich 
Convention  "to  consider  of  and  determine  on  such  meas¬ 
ures  us  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  and  our  other  griev¬ 
ances  render  necessary.” 

At  8  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  received  a  summons  to  meet  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gage  at  9  o’clock — the  hour  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Town  House — which  they  did.  His  Excellency  informed 
the  Committee  that  the  meeting  which  they  had  called 
was  unlawful  and  seditious,  and  he  required  them  to 
countermand  it.  The  Committee  replied  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  already  assembled  they  had  no  power  to  dis¬ 
perse  them.  The  Governor  then  responded  "with  much 
vehemence  of  Voice  and  Gesture,”  as  follows  : 

"I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  Conversation  on  the 
matter ;  I  came  to  execute  the  Laws  not  to  dispute  them, 
and  I  am  determined  to  Execute  them.  If  the  People  do 
not  disperse,  the  Sheriff  will  go  first;  if  he  is  disobeyed 
and  needs  support  I  will  support  him.” 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  on  the  Neck,  under  orders 
from  the  Governor,  prepared  as  if  for  battle,  and  leaving 
their  encampment  near  the  fort  (on  Winter  Island) 
marched  up  as  far  as  Neck  Gate,  where  they  halted  and 
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worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  promptly  rejected  the  temptation  to  [irotit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  their  compatriots  in  Boston.  They  said  : 

"By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston  some  imagine  that 
the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither  and  to  our 
benefit ;  but  nature  in  the  formation  of  our  harbor  for¬ 
bids  our  becoming  rivals  to  that  convenient  mart.  And 
were  it  otherwise — we  must  be  lost  to  eveiy  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice — lost  to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity — could  we  in¬ 
dulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes 
on  the  ruin  of  onr  neighbors.”* 

Such  was  the  elevated  tone  of  the  entire  address,  —  a 
precious  document  in  the  history  of  this  town,  written,  it 
is  said,  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  Gage  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  June  7,  1774. 
This  body  soon  gave  evidence  of  being  animated  by  a 
reliellious  spirit.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  it  pro¬ 
posing  a  General  Congress  of  the  Colonies  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  appointing  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Cushing, 
John  and  Samuel  Adams  and  Koliert  Treat  Paine,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  same.  As  this  was  the  most  decisive  step 
yet  taken  towards  independence  Governor  Gage  became 
alarmed,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  the  Assembly.  He  sent 
his  Secretary,  Thomas  Flucker,  with  a  message  to  this 
effect.  But  the  Assembly  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lock 
the  door  to  the  hall,  so  that  the  Secretary  could  not  get 
in,  notwithstanding  his  loud  demands  for  admission.  He 
was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
proclaiming  his  message  of  dissolution  to  the  winds  upon 
the  stairs. 

Soon  after  this  defiant  conduct  the  59th  Regiment  of 
royal  troops,  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  arrived  in  Salem 

’  Edmunil  Burke  said  of  this  address  \n  Parliament  that  it  was  “a  most  pa¬ 
thetic  but  at  the  same  time  lirui  and  manly  address.” 
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from  Hulifilx  and  encamped  upon  the  Neck,  whence  they 
could  have  an  eye  upon  the  rebellious  proceedings  in  town. 

They  soon  had  occasion  to  exercise  their  military  vigi¬ 
lance  ;  for,  early  one  August  morning,  the  inhabitants 
assembled,  at  call  of  the  Town  House  bell,  to  choose  del¬ 
egates  to  a  patriotic  convention  in  Ipswich.  This  famous 
meeting,  the  "Ipswich  convention,”  was  held  Sept.  6, 
1774.  About  the  middle  of  August  handbills  were 
posted  about  town,  under  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  asking  the  merchants,  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Salem  to  meet  at  the  Town  House 
Chamber,  Aug.  24,  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  Ipswich 
Convention  "to  consider  of  and  determine  on  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  and  our  other  griev¬ 
ances  render  necessary.” 

At  8  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  received  a  summons  to  meet  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gage  at  9  o’clock — the  hour  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Town  House — which  they  did.  His  Excellency  informed 
the  Committee  that  the  meeting  which  they  had  called 
was  unlawful  and  seditious,  and  he  required  them  to 
countermand  it.  The  Committee  replied  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  already  assembled  they  had  no  power  to  dis¬ 
perse  them.  The  Governor  then  responded  "with  much 
vehemence  of  Voice  and  Gesture,”  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  Conversation  on  the 
matter ;  I  came  to  execute  the  Laws  not  to  dispute  them, 
and  I  am  determined  to  Execute  them.  If  the  People  do 
not  disperse,  the  Sheriff  will  go  first;  if  he  is  disobeyed 
and  needs  support  I  will  support  him.” 

In  tlie  meantime  the  troops  on  the  Neck,  under  orders 
from  the  Governor,  prepared  as  if  for  battle,  and  leaving 
their  encampment  near  the  fort  (on  Winter  Island) 
marched  up  as  far  as  Neck  Gate,  where  they  halted  and 

11 
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loaded.  Then  a  detachment  marched  up  Main  street  as 
far  (it  is  believed)  as  the  Bowker  Block,  prepared  to  put 
the  Salem  rebels  to  flight.  But  while  these  things  had 
been  going  on — while  the  troops  were  marching,  and  the 
Committee  delaying  the  Governor  by  superfluous  conver¬ 
sation, —  the  meeting  of  the  people  was  speedily  held, 
delegates  chosen,  and  the  business  ended.  The  gentlemen 
elected  under  these  peculiar  circumstances  were,  Richard 
Derby,  John  Pickering,  Jonathan  Ropes,  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering,  Jonathan  Gardner  and  Richard  Manning. 

The  Governor  being  thus  outwitted,  ordered  the  trooi)s 
to  retire,  and  the  next  day  authorized  Col.  Peter  Frye, 
the  tory,  to  arrest  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for 
"unlawfully  and  seditiously  causing  the  people  to  assem¬ 
ble  without  leave  from  the  Governor,”  etc.  Two  of  the 
Committee  were  arrested  and  gave  bonds,  but  the  others 
refused  to  give  bonds  and  after  some  threatening  that  the 
contumacious  ones  should  be  sent  to  England  in  the  Scar¬ 
borough  man-of-war  for  trial,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
In  a  short  time,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
Colonel  Peter  Frye  made  an  abject  apology  for  his  share 
in  the  business. 

The  Ipswich  Convention  adopted  spirited  resolutions 
in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  patriotic  party  and 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly,  to  convene  in 
Salem  in  October,  form  themselves  into  a  Provincial 
Congress.  At  the  same  time  the  Convention  declared  its 
true  allegiance  to  King  George  the  Third,  but  added  that 
rather  than  submit  to  arbitrary  laws  the  delegates  would 
"undauntedly  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  states  .  .  and 

encounter  even  death,”  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 

Governor  Gage  summoned  a  second  session  of  the 
Assembly  to  meet  in  Salem  Town  House  in  October,  but 
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as  the  election  of  members  proceeded  he  saw  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  against  him  and  he  countermanded 
the  summons.  But  the  members  were  determined  to  be 
useful  and  met  contrary  to  the  Governor’s  wishes.  The 
first  day  of  the  meeting  was  passed  in  silence,  as  neither 
the  Governor  nor  any  of  his  assistants  appeared  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  body.  On  the  second  day  they  proceeded  to 
choose  John  Hancock  as  President,  and  promptly  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  general  wish  of  the  people  by  resolving 
themselves  into  the  first  and  ever  memorable  Provincial 
Congress. 1  This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  political 
event  in  that  excited  period  and  it  rendered  the  old  Town 
House  forever  famous. 

Shortly  after  these  stiring  events  the  hated  Governor 
Gage,  with  his  soldiers  and  his  myrmidons,  returned  to 
Boston.  His  attempts  to  control  the  contumacious  town 
of  Salem  had  signally  failed.  The  people  would  neither  be 
silenced  by  alluring  bribes  of  increased  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  nor  be  cowed  by  the  display  of  military  power. 
After  these  exciting  experiences,  popular  animosity  to¬ 
wards  the  tories  increased  in  vehemence.  Mobs  were  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  tories  began  to  flee  from 
the  town  and  the  country  for  the  sake  of  their  lives.  The 
most  obnoxious  tories  in  Salem,  such  as  Judge  Browne, 
Judge  Curwen,  Peter  Frye,  Dr.  Kast,  Dr.  Dabney,  An¬ 
drew  Dalglish,  left  for  England  or  the  Provinces,  and  not 
many  ever  returned.  Those  of  a  more  moderate  type, 
who  remained  at  home,  suffered  indignities  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  The  house  of  the  worthy  Judge  Ropes  (still 
standing)  was  assailed  by  the  populace  and  the  windows 
broken  on  the  very  night  of  his  death.  These  stirring 
events  in  Salem  transpired  but  a  few  months  before  the 

1  Tlie  re\)resentiitlve8  of  Salem  In  thin  hotly  were  Richard  Derby  and  Richard 
Manning. 
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siftiiir  at  North  Bridge  with  Colonel  Leslie,  and  then  to  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

Of  course  the  clergymen  were  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  persons  in  Salem  before  the  Revolution.  Although 
the  ancient  rigors  of  ecclesiasticism  had  been  somewhat 
softened,  the  general  tone  in  matters  of  religion  was 
sombre  and  severe,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was 
felt  in  all  social  concerns. 

In  the  period  we  are  reviewing  there  were  six  religious 
societies  in  this  place,  the  Friends,  the  First  Church,  the 
East  Church,  the  North  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  Huntington  Chapel.  The  First  Chui’ch  had  two  as¬ 
sociate  pastors.  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  senior,  and  Rev. 
Asa  Dunbar ;  the  pastor  of  the  East  Church  was  Rt^v. 
James  Diman ;  Rev.  William  McGilchrist  was  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  assisted  by  Rev.  Robert  Boucher 
Nichols ;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  had  the  Huntington 
Chapel  and  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  jr.,  the  North  Church. 
A  new  church,  the  Third,  was  formed  in  1774. 

MESSRS.  BARNARD  AND  DUNBAR. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  stood  where 
the  first  Meeting-house  in  the  colony  had  been,  and 
where  its  successor  stands  to-day  (corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  streets).  An  excellent  picture  of  it  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Essex  Institute.  It  was  one  of  those  plain 
unpretentious  edifices  which  are  remembered  as  of  the 
general  style  of  New  England  puritan  church  architecture. 
It  was  three  stories  high,  contained  two  galleries,  one 
above  the  other,  and  had  a  tower  with  an  entrance  at  the 
western  end.  The  interior  arrangement  was  after  the 
style  prevalent  in  those  days.  The  large  square  pews. 
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with  their  runnelled  divisions  through  which  the  children 
peeped  in  awe  at  the  stern  pastor,  or  yawned  over  the 
long-drawn  services ;  the  huge  sounding  board  hanging 
over  the  minister’s  bewigged  head  ;  the  admonitory  hour¬ 
glass  beside  his  desk ;  the  uncovered,  rough  hewn  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  frame,  visible  within, — were  all  characteristic 
of  the  meeting-houses  of  those  days.  It  was  long  known 
as  the  "Great  Meeting-house.”  When  it  was  built  it 
was  recorded  on  the  church  records  that  "a  Vast  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  yet  Grave  house  it  is.” 

In  this  edifice  assembled  on  Sundays  and  on  frequent 
other  occasions,  a  society  noted  for  its  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary, 
says  that  "more  literary  characters  were  members  of  this 
church  than  of  any  in  the  Province.”  "The  congregation 
was  celebrated,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upham,  "for  the  in¬ 
telligence,  refinement,  and  high  literary  cultivation  of  its 
members.” 

Thomas  Barnard,  the  senior  pastor,  was  a  man  of  su¬ 
perior  acquirements  and  talents  and  of  high  character, 
well  suited  to  his  congregation.  His  manner  was  grave, 
slow,  and  precise,  and  his  discourses  seem  to  have  been 
rational  and  judicious.  He  vvas  an  Armiiiiau  in  his  the¬ 
ology,  or,  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "asemi-Ariau  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
school.”  He  was,  in  fact,  a  forerunner  of  the  modern 
Unitarian  preacher.  He  had  at  one  time  been  driven  out 
of  the  ministry  by  Whitefield  on  account  of  his  broad 
views.  Mr.  Barnai'd  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
political  agitations  of  the  times. 

Of  Mr.  D»inl)ar,  colleague  of  Mr.  Barnard,  very  little 
is  known,  but  that  little  is  highly  favorable.  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  said  "he  was  a  man  of  genius.”  Dr.  Eliot  speaks  of 
his  "extraordinary  genius;”  the  church  records  njenti<»n 
him  as  "admirably  qualified  for  a  Gospel  Preacher.”  It  is 
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probable  that  he  preached  to  the  acceptance  of  the  more 
educated  portion  of  his  hearers.  He  left  Salem  in  1779, 
and  became  a  lawyer  in  Keene,  N.  H.  It  is  curious  that 
the  senior  pastor  (Barnard)  was  a  lawyer  before  he  came 
to  Salem,  and  the  junior  pastor  became  a  lawyer  after 
lie  left  here. 

JAMES  DIMAN. 

We  may  turn  from  the  liberal  and  learned  ministers  of 
the  First  Church  to  the  stern  old  Puritan  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  East  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Dimaii.  He 
was  one  of  those  then  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  old 
school.  He  was  a  man  of  grave  aspect,  invested  with 
the  imposing  dignity  and  solemn  mien,  rather  awe  inspir¬ 
ing,  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  the  age  of  huge  wigs. 
Apart  from  his  clerical  severity  and  the  soundness  of  his 
orthodoxy,  he  was  not  remarkable.  It  was  customary  in 
those  days,  when  a  culprit  was  hanged,  for  some  godly 
minister  to  preach  an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Diman  performed  this  service  when  Bryan  Sheehan 
was  hanged  on  Winter  Island,  in  1772.  Judging  from 
this  performance,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Institute  Li¬ 
brary,  he  was  a  dull  preacher.  I  think  some  such  per¬ 
son  was  in  the  mind  of  Chaucer  when  he  described  a 
country  parson  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  : 

“A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun, 

That  was  a  poure  Parsone  of  a  town ; 

But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk : 

He  was  also  a  learned  man ;  a  clerk 
That  Christe’s  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 

His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche.” 

It  was  the  good  old  custom  in  former  days  when  a  pas¬ 
tor  was  ouce  settled  to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  lived  and 
behaved  himself,  and  under  this  rule  Mr.  Diman  remained 
with  the  East  Parish  for  fifty-two  years. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  when  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  became  his  associate  pastor,  the  society  became  Uni¬ 
tarian,  to  the  great  distress  and  chagrin  of  Mr.  Diman, 
whose  sermons  were  no  longer  relished.  He  was,  in  fact, 
by  formal  vote,  requested  to  "desist”  from  preaching. 

In  his  })olitics  Mr.  Diman  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
He  was  a  patriot,  and  when  the  Provincial  Assembly  and 
Provincial  Congress  assembled  here  he  was  chosen  Chap¬ 
lain. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  East  parish  was  near  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  Hardy  streets,  an  ancient  edifice, 
still  well  remembered  by  many.  It  was  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  in  1771,  and  the  next  year  a  new  bell  for  the 
steeple  was  imported  from  England — the  old  one  having 
been  sold  to  Harvard  College.  A  public  clock  was  also 
placed  in  the  tower.  Just  before  this  a  "modern  innova¬ 
tion”  of  those  days  was  introduced  by  providing  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  for  the  singers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  "a  seat 
for  the  women  negroes.”  In  1778,  John  Emmerton  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  disorderly  boys  and  was 
authorized  to  take  them,  "without  fear  or  favor  and  seat 
them  on  the  pulpit  stairs,”  for  which  service  he  was  to 
have  twenty  shillings  a  year. 

A  good  picture  of  the  East  Church  is  in  possession  of 
the  Marine  Society.  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Diman 
lived  is  now  No.  8  Hardy  street. 

THOMAS  BARNARD,  JR. 

The  North  meeting-house  at  this  time  stood  upon  the 
corner  of  "Curwen’s  Lane”  (North  street)  and  "The  New 
Lane”  as  Lynde  street  was  then  called.  The  church  was 
newly  formed  in  1772.  Thomas  Barnard,  jr.,  was  the 
pastor.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  and  was  descended  from  a  ministerial  family. 
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His  father,  his  uncle,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
had  all  been  preachers.  He  was  a  liberal  Arniinian  in  his 
theology,  and  although  not  eminent  in  talents,  was  a 
very  acceptable  preacher.  His  published  discourses,  })re- 
seiwed  in  the  Institute,  convey  a  favorable  impression  of 
his  pulpit  efforts. 

Those  who  remembered  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  described  him  as  a  venerable  man,  of  small  stature 
and  portly  figure,  frequenting  our  streets  under  cover  of 
a  snug  cocked  hat,  with  nether  members  encased  in  small 
clothes  and  silk  stockings,  set  off  with  silver  buckles, 
after  the  style  of  his  younger  years ;  an  amiable,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  kindly  man,  who  caressed  the  children  in  the 
streets  and  bestowed  a  friendly  smile  upon  all  whom  he 
met.  He  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  could 
appreciate  the  noblest  and  best  attributes  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Barnard  became  un¬ 
happily  involved  with  the  tories.  He,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  educated,  wealthy  and  prominent  people  of 
the  town,  signed  an  address  approving  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  which  was  execrated  by 
the  patriotic  party.  This  address  was  privately  presented 
to  the  Governor  just  before  he  left  for  P]ngland,  and  al¬ 
though  the  promoters  of  it,  either  through  fear  or  from 
some  other  motive,  contifived  to  keep  it  out  of  pi’int,  so 
that  no  copy  of  it  was  seen,  and  the  phraseology  was 
unknown,  yet  it  was  ascertained  who  had  affixed  their 
names  to  the  document. 

These  signers,  or  Addi’essers,  as  they  were  called,  be¬ 
came  obnoxious  persons  and  were  harshly  dealt  with  by 
the  populace.  The  usual  way  of  dealing  with  an  Ad¬ 
dresser  was  for  a  mob  of  men  and  boys  to  gather  about 
his  residence,  well  supplied  with  tar  and  feathers,  to  be 
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used  as  a  last  argument,  and  compel  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  to  come  forth  and  sign  a  recantation  of  the  lauda¬ 
tory  epistle  he  had  approved. 

There  were  several  of  these  recantations  published  in 
the  newspaper,  one  of  which,  somewhat  more  emphatic 
than  usual,  coming  out  like  a  deep  groan  of  contrition, 
ran  in  this  wise  : 

"Whereas  I,  the  subscriber,  signed  an  address  to  the 
late  Gov.  Hutchinson — I  wish  the  Devil  had  had  said 
address  before  I  had  seen  it 

J.  Fowle.” 

IVIr.  Barnard  was  not  so  badly  treated  as  poor  Mr. 
Fowle  was,  in  all  probability,  yet  his  })osition  was  made 
so  uncomfortable  that  he  felt  constrained  to  publish  a 
formal  recantation  in  the  Gazette,  addressed  to  "the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety.”  In  this  doc¬ 
ument  he  desired  his  countrymen  "to  throw  the  veil  of 
charity  over  that  incautious  act  of  his  which  might  have 
led  them  to  think  unfavorably  of  him,  and  to  grant  him 
a  place  in  their  esteem,  which  he  should  ever  think  him¬ 
self  happy  in  deserving.” 

This  apology  was  accepted,  and  was  the  means,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Barnard’s  subsecjuent  discreet  and  pa¬ 
triotic  conduct,  of  reinstating  him  in  the  good  will  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Barnard  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere 
friend  of  his  country  and  this  temporary  dalliance  with 
the  tories  was  the  result  of  his  general  disposition  to 
peace  and  good  will  and  conformity  with  men  and  things 
about  him.  He  was  afterwards  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  popular  feeling  and  manifested  his  sentiments  in  his 
public  ministrations  as  well  as  in  his  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  assented  to  the  Revolution,  and  subseciuently 
was  an  admirer  and  public  advocate  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  when  proposed  and  adopted. 
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The  important  and  influential  part  which  Mr.  Barnard 
took  in  the  affair  at  North  Bridge,  at  the  time  of  Leslie’s 
Retreat,  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  recount  it.  Mr. 
Barnard’s  expostulation  with  Colonel  Leslie  "not  to  tire 
upon  those  innocent  people,”  and  "to  restrain  his  troops 
from  pushing  their  bayonets”  seems  to  have  decided  the 
British  commander  to  retire  without  any  further  use  of 
force.  After  the  troops  had  left  the  bridge,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Barnard,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  deliverance 
from  a  bloody  conflict,  remarked  to  those  lingering  about 
the  spot,  "This  is  a  season  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,” 
and  at  once  offered  a  suitable  one  for  the  occasion. 

WILLIAM  MCGILCHRIST  AND  ROBERT  BOUCHER  NICHOLS. 

An  interesting  personage  in  Salem  at  this  time  was 
the  Rev.  William  McGilchrist,  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  He  was  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  and  had  lived  in 
Salem  since  1746,  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  the  second  minister  appointed  to  the  care  of  that 
])arish  since  its  first  organization — his  predecessor  having 
lieen  transferred  to  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  The  society, 
under  his  zealous  care,  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
and  prosperity,  until,  in  1771,  an  assistant  was  employed, 
the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Nichols.  Mr.  McGilchrist  was  highly 
esteemed  in  town,  and  greatly  admired  by  his  parishion¬ 
ers. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  ante-revolutionary 
troubles  began,  and  these  agitations  suddenly  checked 
the  prosperity  and  harmony  which  had  resulted  from 
Mr.  McGilchrist’s  labors,  and  in  a  short  time  the  results 
of  his  long  life  here  were  almost  wholly  destroyed.  In 
common  with  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  that  day,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  omit  the  prescribed  form  of  prayers  for  the  king 
and  royal  authorities,  and  plead  his  priestly  vows  as  a 
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reason  for  declining  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling  up¬ 
on  this  point.  It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  he,  in  uni¬ 
son  with  other  Episcopal  clergymen,  was  a  loyalist  in 
sentiment  and  conviction,  for  I  find  his  name  among  the 
tory  addressers  both  of  Hutchinson  and  Gage,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  he  was  a  recanter.  He  was  a  man  of  too 
much  sincerity  and  integrity  of  character  for  that. 

It  was  natural  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  should  dread  a  Revolution,  which,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  would  sever  their  ecclesiastical  relations  and  stop 
their  church  revenues.  At  all  events,  they  were  so 
united  in  feeling  that  nearly  every  Episcopal  minister 
was  glad  to  flee  from  the  country,  and  thus  avoid  popular 
hatred  and  abuse.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  McGilchrist  and 
Dr.  Parker  of  Boston,  were  the  only  two  who  did  not 
leave  when  the  great  flight  of  tories  took  place  just  prev¬ 
ious  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  remained  at  his  post  with  great  cour¬ 
age,  but  suffered  enmity  and  abuse  of  the  most  trying 
character.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  violent  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  A  popular  sentiment  of  the  time,  repeated  with 
applause  at  patriotic  meetings,  and  published  to  the 
world  in  unshamed  print,  ran  as  follows  : 

"CobAveb  breeches,  a  hedge-hog  saddle,  a  hard  trotting 
horse  and  constant  riding  to  all  the  enemies  of  America.” 

Mr.  McGilchrist  suffered  sorely  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  riotous  and  disorderly  spirit.  He  was  assailed  in 
person  and  in  property,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  in 
reputation.  His  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  destroyed. 
The  popular  hue  and  cry  extended  against  the  society  it¬ 
self,  and  even  against  the  senseless  walls  of  the  building 
it  occupied.  During  the  hours  of  worship  they  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  offensive  demonstrations  outside.  Stones  were 
thrown  in  through  the  windows  and  it  became  a  wanton 
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diversion  of  boys,  when  no  better  fun  offered,  to  "go  and 
rock  the  tory  church.”  Under  these  circumstances  the 
congregation  dwindled  away,  public  services  were  wholly 
suspended,  and  during  the  war  the  society  became  practi¬ 
cally  extinct. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  remained  in  Salem  until  he  died,  with 
a  broken  heart,  in  1784.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  memorials  of  him  remain.  Most  of  his  personal  pa¬ 
pers  w'ere  committed  to  the  flames  many  years  ago  when 
there  was  no  Essex  Institute  to  gather  them  in  and  pre¬ 
serve  them.  Samuel  Curwen,  who  knew  him  personally, 
speaks  of  him  in  his  journal,  in  the  warmest  terms,  as  a 
person  of  "singular  integrity  of  character,  imdissemblcd 
virtue  and  a  friendly  heart.”  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  who, 
although  of  a  different  theological  persuasion,  was  his  in¬ 
timate  friend,  executor  and  heir,  wrote  of  him  that  "he 
was  esteemed  by  all,  who  were  really  acquainted  with  his 
character,  as  a  gentleman  of  learning,  integrity,  charity, 
virtue  and  purity.”  It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
the  prevalence  of  domestic  slavery  at  the  very  time  when 
liberty  was  so  loudly  proclaimed,  that  by  his  will  Mr. 
McGilchrist  manumitted  "his  negro  servant  Flora.” 

ROBERT  BOUCHER  NICHOLS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Boucher  Nichols,  who  was  the  assist¬ 
ant  at  St.  Peter’s,  was  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher, 
according  to  tradition.  His  salary  was  paid  by  weekly 
subscriptions  of  small  sums,  ranging  from  four  pence  to 
one  shilling,  none  being  larger  than  this.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  a  tory  and  fled  in  1774.  He  was  for  a  while  Chap¬ 
lain  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently  became  Dean 
of  Middleham,  in  England.  Scarcely  anything  remains 
in  onr  local  records  concerning  him,  excepting  his  name. 
Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  description  of  Salem,  even  makes 
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this  worthy  gentleman  into  two,  for  he  mentions  a  Mr. 
Nichols  and  also  a  Robert  Boucher,  both  of  whom  were 
pastors  of  this  church.  But  the  Mr.  Robert  Boucher 
Nichols  was  a  single  pei'son,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  England  became  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Slave  Trade. 

NATHANIEL  WTIITAKER. 

A  notice  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  principal  people  of 
Salem,  in  the  period  under  review,  would  be  very  incom¬ 
plete  if  it  did  not  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Whitaker,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  since 
known  as  the  Tabernacle  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
notabilities  of  the  town,  eminent  by  his  talents  and  abil¬ 
ity,  influential  through  his  zeal  and  activity,  troublesome 
as  a  disputant  and  controversialist.  He  preached  here 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  some  war  of  words  upon  some  exciting  topic. 
He  was  one  of  those  uneasy  spirits  who  prefer  to  live  in 
the  storm  rather  than  in  the  sunshine. 

He  engaged  with  the  fervor  of  a  zealot  in  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  disputes  of  the  day,  and  was  by  turns  the  foremost 
champion  of  a  scheme  of  theology,  a  party  in  politics 
and  a  school  in  medicine.  He  was  a  pillar  of  Prrsbyte- 
rianism,  and  a  standard-bearer  of  colonial  rebellion.  He 
sustained  a  protracted  and  violent  controversy  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  society  throughout  his  ministry,  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Presbyterian  church  polity,  a  controversy 
ending  finally  in  his  expulsion  from  the  pulpit.  In  1774 
he  entered  warmly  into  the  controversy  concerning  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  American  and  English  systems 
of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  a  controversy  which 
raged  in  Salem,  in  print  and  speech,  almost  as  injuriously 
as  the  disease  itself.  He  even  entered  the  field  in  prac- 
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tico  and  inoculated  in  Salem  and  the  neighboring  towns 
on  the  American  plan. 

Dr.  Whitaker  was  an  ardent  and  impassioned  advocate 
of  the  Revolution,  and  both  gave  and  took  many  of  the 
hard  blows  which  were  then  exchanged. 

The  late  Deacon  Punchard,  who  knew  Whitaker  well,  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  "a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  powers — 
of  extensive  erudition — orthodox  in  sentiment — a  distin¬ 
guished  pi’eacher — of  dignitied  personal  appearance  ;  and, 
especially  of  consummate  skill  and  tact  in  accomplishing 
his  own  purposes.”  He  had  preached  in  England  before 
<listinguished  hearers  and  had  been  complimented  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntington,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Whitfield. 

His  meeting-house  was  on  Main  street  (Essex)  not  far 
above  School  street  (Washington)  and  was  called  the 
Huntington  Chapel.  He  came  to  Salem  with  a  great 
reputation  for  learning,  eloquence  and  piety.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  got  himself  installed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  clergyman,  beguiling  his  society, 
as  they  afterwards  said,  "with  fair  words  and  goodly 
speeches.”  Timothy  Pickering,  jr.,  performed  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  neighboring  clergy  protested,  but  his  society 
increased  and  flourished,  until  it  became  the  largest  in 
town. 

But  although  Dr.  Whitaker  thus  came  in  on  the  top 
wave  of  popularity,  he  remained  to  witness  an  ebb  of  the 
tide;  even  more  than  this,  to  see  the  tide  all  out,  and 
himself  high  and  dry  on  the  flats.  His  society,  once  the 
largest  in  town,  became  the  smallest  before  he  left.  It 
was  found  that  his  character,  at  first  thought  so  pure  and 
godly,  had  in  it  a  dash  of  "the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.” 

He  had  early  entered  into  the  cares  of  the  temporal  as 
well  as  of  the  spirittial  kingdom.  He  became  interested 
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in  the  worldly  uttUirs  of  the  town  to  an  extent  that  pre¬ 
judiced  his  reputation  as  a  minister.  There  were  rumors 
allecting  his  moral  character,  and  tinally  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering,  Jr.,  deserted  him,  and  administered  some  left- 
hand  blows  which  were  more  than  he  could  take  and 
live. 

In  1774  a  portion  of  his  society  withdrew  and  formed 
the  present  South  Church.  During  the  same  year  the 
meeting-house  was  destroyed  by  "the  Great  Fire.”  But, 
still  undaunted,  the  Rev.  Doctor,  by  an  herculean  eiibrt, 
raised  the  means  from  Presbyterians  in  various  places,  to 
erect  a  new  house,  which  he  called  the  Tabernacle,  after 
his  friend  Whitfield’s  Tabernacle  in  London,  of  which  it 
was  a  copy. 

While  the  Tabernacle  was  building  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  came  on.  Dr.  Whitaker  entered  into  this 
with  all  his  heart.  He  urged  on  the  cause  in  the  most 
ardent  manner,  and  the  most  pungent  style.  This  de¬ 
lighted  the  wings  and  exasperated  the  tories.  At  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  he  preached  a  famous  sermon 
from  the  following  text : 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  Curse 
ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.” 

The  belligerent  Doctor  applied  this  curse  to  the  tories, 
and  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart  did  curse  them  bitterly. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  preached  a  companion  to  this 
sermon  and  the  two  were  published  and  dedicated  to  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington,  under  the  title  of  "An  Antidote 
against  and  the  Reward  of  Toryism.”  A  second  edition 
was  published  as  late  as  1811,  at  the  Salem  Register 
office. 

Judge  Samuel  Curwen  of  Salem,  a  loyalist  refugee  in 
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London,  wrote  home  to  a  friend  that  Whitaker  was  "  a 
notorious  character  in  America  and  not  unknown  here. 

.  He  is  usually  called  Dr.  Meroz  in  America, 
from  his  usually  applying  the  23d  verse  of  the  5th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Judges  to  the  poor  refugees.”  Again  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Whitaker  as  "a  mischievous  incendiary,  of  a  proud, 
restless,  turbulent  spirit.”  William  Pynchon,  a  Salem 
lawyer,  wrote  of  VV'hitaker  and  one  Alcock  as  "the  au¬ 
thors  and  promoters  of  more  mischief  than  it  is  possil)le 
that  any  two  others  could  or  would  effect  or  even  attempt. 
They  resembled  Swift’s  committee  of  ways  and  means 
for  continuing  the  war  and  promoting  malevolenec  and 
contention  as  long  as  possible.”  These  passages  exhibit 
the  bitterness  felt  by  the  tories  towards  Dr.  Whitaker  as 
an  advocate  of  the  patriotic  movement. 

Besides  preaching  Dr.  Whitaker  also  practised  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Revolution  by  entering  into  the  privateering 
business,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  pretty  fortunate,  and 
frequently  "turned  an  honest  penny.”  He  also  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  salt,  his  works  hav¬ 
ing  been  located,  as  Mr.  Felt  informs  us,  near  the  head 
of  Essex  street.  The  town  voted  to  give  Dr.  Whitaker 
leave  to  erect  such  works  on  the  Common.  In  his  ser¬ 
mon  on  Toryism  he  mentions  that  several  gentlemen  sub- 
sc’lbed  $500  in  aid  of  these  enterprises,  and  there  are 
records  of  the  sale  of  saltpetre  to  the  state  by  Dr.  Whit¬ 
aker  and  his  associates. 

But  these  various  activities  finally  involved  Dr.  Whit¬ 
aker  in  so  many  troubles,  that,  in  connection  with  his 
alleged  moral  shortcomings,  and  his  Presbyterian  heresy, 
they  proved  his  ruin.  The  number  of  attendants  on  his 
ministry  diminished  with  significant  rapidity,  amounting, 
in  fact,  to  a  general  flight.  An  ex-parte  ecclesiastical 
council  found  that  his  ministerial  walk  had  been  and  still 
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was  irregular ;  his  deportment  overbearing  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  ;  his  moral  character  very  suspicious  ;  and  his  Presby- 
erian  heresy  very  obstinate.  Therefore  he  was  deposed 
from  office  in  disgrace.  This  was  in  1784.  The  doctor 
made  a  stout  defence,  and  maintained  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  calumnious  and  libellous,  and  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  Presbytery  he  exerted  sufficient  influence 
upon  that  body  to  secure  an  exoneration  from  the  charges 
.against  him. 

After  Dr.  Whitaker  left  town  his  career  was  varied 
and  questionable,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics  that  enlivened  it  in  Salem.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  follow  the  subject,  as  it  leads  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 


THE  UNEXPECTED. 

I  have  given  these  slight  sketches  of  the  clergymen  in 
Salem  before  the  Revolution  because  those  personages 
were  leading  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  times.  They  ex¬ 
erted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  events  then  transpiring. 
'I'he  Puritan  clergy  had  championed  the  cause  of  the  c<*l- 
onies  as  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  authori¬ 
ties  from  the  earliest  days,  when  the  church  and  the  state 
were  indistinguishable.  Their  power  was  much  less  now 
than  formerly,  but  it  was  still  very  great.  The  body  of 
the  people  yet  looked  up  to  them  for  advice  in  political 
as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 

An  immense  change  was  impending  in  Salem  and  in 
the  colonies  in  social,  political  and  religious  matters,  but 
as  yet  the  magnitude  of  these  changes  was  not  foreseen. 
The  authors  of  them  were  groping  about  blindly,  "  build¬ 
ing  better  than  they  knew.”  The  friends  of  the  (country 
repudiated  the  idea  of  Independence  down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  John 
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Adams,  John  Jay,  Franklin  and  Madison,  and  evon 
Washington  himself,  as  lately  as  1774,  denied  that  they 
desired  separation  from  the  mother  country  and  depre¬ 
cated  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  But  it  was  so 
written  in  the  book  of  fate.  The  Revolution  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  The  forces  which  had  been  set  in  motion  on  either 
side  could  not  be  restrained.  The  paities  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  were  drilling  in  an  irresistible  current  and  were 
powerless  to  control  their  destiny.  When,  in  Concord, 

“The  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,” 

it  was  a  providential  signal  of  the  birth  of  a  new  nati<»n. 
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